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More  from  Irma  Hegel 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  and  the  marked  copies  of  THE  LINK.  I  am  honored 
that  you  gave  me  first  place,  and  the  illustrations  were  superb  as  always.  I  loved 
the  poem,  "The  Manger  Mouse"  —  so  simple  and  tender.  "Thank  You,  Lord,  for 
Shadows'*  was  beautiful.  Another  outstanding  issue  of  inspiration  for  which  I 
congratulate  the  editors  .... 

I  go  into  the  hospital  every  month.  Chronic  leukemia  is  a  long,  debilitating 
illness.  Maybe,  though,  each  patient  is  an  experiment  that  will  help  others. 

— Irma  Hegel,  553  Whitney  Avenue,  Akron,  Ohio  44306 
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Truth  — 

That  Penetratmg  Sound 


By  Anne  Johnson 


Voices  through  the  iron  curtain  give  another  view  of  the  Western 
World 


HIS  name  might  be  Grigor.  He 
is  a  huge  man,  plowing  like  a 
massive  wraith  through  clouds  of 
dense  fog  that  roll  off  the  churning 
Black  Sea  where  he  unloads  vessels 
^docking  in  Burgas,  Bulgaria. 

Quickly,  he  disappears  into  his 
mud-brick  home  and  hurries  to  a 
•chair  by  the  radio.  It's  a  special  oc- 
casion for  him.  The  Soviets  have 
failed  to  send  expected  shipments 
I  for  off-loading.  Tomorrow  will  be  a 
long  day,  but  today  he*s  free  during 
the  precious  seven  and  a-half  hours 
while  Radio  Free  Europe  is  still 
broadcasting  from  Munich. 
!  Intense  and  expectant,  Grigor 
Fumbles  with  the  dials.  Perhaps 
there'll  be  news  of  success  for  the 
Polish  workers  who  rioted  in  Gdansk 
against  a  20  percent  rise  in  food 
cost.  The  regime  radio  never  men- 


tioned it,  but  it  happened  days  ago. 
Today  our  dock  worker  will  digest 
the  news  himself  instead  of  getting 
it  secondhand  from  the  family.  He 
won't  settle  for  the  Communist  radio 
version.  For  Grigor  and  2/2  milUon 
listeners  in  his  country  these  Western 
broadcasts  constitute  "Radio  Free 
Bulgaria."  For  over  twenty  years 
they  have  provided  those  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  with  balanced  news 
coverage  of  both  internal  and  ex- 
ternal events.  There  are  31,000,000 
regular  adult  listeners  in  Eastern 
Europe  today. 

Settling  back  in  his  chair,  Grigor 
relaxes  to  a  point,  but  listens  at- 
tentively to  the  native  Bulgarian 
commentator  reaching  him  by  short- 
wave re-broadcast  from  Lisbon, 
Portugal.  Suddenly  the  air  is  filled 
with    screaming,    cacophonic    howls 


that  grate  his  ears  and  jangle  his 
nerves.  The  harried  dock  worker 
hurriedly  manipulates  the  dials  to 
another  band.  The  voice  comes 
through  distinctly  for  several  minutes 
only  to  be  obliterated  again.  Grigor 
won't  give  up  just  because  the  Com- 
munist government  has  jammed  the 
broadcast.  His  interest  is  heightened 
—  what  was  it  they  didn't  want  him 
to  hear?  There'll  be  another  news- 
cast in  an  hour.  He  might  even  be 
aware  that  Bulgaria  is  the  only  one 
of  the  five  East  European  nations 
today  whose  Soviet-controlled  gov- 
ernment still  systematically  jams 
RFE  broadcasts.  Thirty-eight  per- 
cent of  the  Bulgarian  adults  are 
reached  anyway. 

GRIGOR  is  wise  to  resist  despair. 
For  years  the  people  of  the 
other  four  nations  (Poland,  Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia,  and  Rumania) 
weathered  the  "noise  barrages," 
sometimes  waiting  up  until  after 
midnight  to  catch  a  clear,  un- 
scheduled newscast.  When  Com- 
munist jammers  deep  in  Soviet  ter- 
ritory ceased  operations  and  retired 
one  early  March  morning  in  1953, 
RFE  broadcast  the  news  concealed 
by  the  governments  —  Stalin  was 
dead! 

After  hours  "spot"  news  is  only 
one  technique  used  to  foil  jamming. 
For  many  years  RFE's  twenty-one 
transmitters  (they  now  use  thirty- 
two)  combined  with  VOA,  BBC, 
and  Radio  Liberty  to  produce  mas- 
sive broadcasting  on  various  fre- 
quencies —  transmissions  too  strong 
for  obliteration.  Balloons  launched 
from  northern  Bavaria  and  the  Aus- 


trian border  carried  packets  of  leaf- 
lets to  the  target  countries.  Along 
with  political  analyses  and  advice  to 
aid  citizens  in  resisting  governmen- 
tal pressures,  RFE  included  instruc- 
tions for  locating  their  broadcasts 
and  procedures  for  switching  fre- 
quencies when  jammed. 

Officials  learned  that,  during  peak 
years  of  broadcast  harassment,  no 
less  than  2,500  jammers  were  em- 
ployed by  the  Communists  to  ob- 
struct clear  reception  of  RFE  pro- 
grams. The  U.  S.  Infomnation 
Agency  established  the  cost  of  this 
Soviet  "news  blocking"  at  $250-mil- 
lion  for  installation,  and  $185-million 
for  annual  operating  expenses.  This 
figure  far  exceeded  the  combined 
yearly  output  to  finance  all  the  above 
mentioned  Western  broadcasters  at 
the  time. 

"Four  million  zloty  it  cost,  and  I 
get  no  bread!"  a  bitter  Polish  worker 
complained,  staring  at  the  ruins  of  a 
Communist  jammer  thrown  in  the 
street  during  an  attack  on  a  local 
radio  station  in  1956.  RFE  supported 
the  workers  during  the  Polish  Oc- 
tober that  year  as  they  marched, 
shouting,  "We  want  bread!  We  want 
freedom!"  The  previous  spring,  fear- 
ful of  a  blood  bath  by  the  regime. 
Radio  Free  Poland  reminded  the 
Polish  government  of  its  professions 
of  de-Stalinization,  challenging  its 
sincerity  by  advising  no  retaliation 
against  the  people. 

IN  the  immediate  afteiTnath  jam- 
ming of  RFE  broadcasts  ceased. 
Cardinal  Wyszynski,  head  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  Poland,  was  re- 
instated. 
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A  side  view  of  part  of  the  Gloria  antenna  field  outside  of  Lisbon,  Portugal, 
where  Munich  broadcasts  are  thrust  into  Communist  East  Europe  by  short- 
wave. 


"You  listened  to  RFE  in  the  old 
days,  but  you  never  talked  about  it 
even  in  your  own  house  without 
checking  the  doors  and  windows 
first.  Someone  might  be  listening,"  a 
frequent  visitor  to  Poland  recalled  of 
family  "get-togethers"  there.  Nine- 
teen hours  of  RFE  broadcasting  now 
reach  12-million  Polish  fans  daily. 

In  the  words  of  Allan  A.  Michie, 
one-time  RFE  official  and  author  of 
the  book  Voices  Through  the  Iron 
Curtain,  ".  .  .  radio  listening  is  es- 
sentially a  personal  thing."  Accord- 
ingly, RFE  became  a  five-language 
station  very  early  in  its  existence. 
It  has  deliberately  staffed  its  opera- 
tion with  East  European  profes- 
sionals who  have  escaped  to  freedom 
in  the  West.  These  talented  emigres 
gladly  pursue  their  careers  by  pre- 
paring meaningful  programs  for  the 
folks  back  home. 

Over  half  the  adult  population  in 
these  satellite  countries  readily 
identify  with  RFE  news  reporters 
and  analysts,  commentators,  inter- 
viewers, religious,  political  and  cul- 
tural personalities  who  speak  to  all 
five  nations  in  an  indispensable 
language  —  their  native  idiom! 

Hungary's  four  million  listeners 
cling  to  their  hopes  for  freedom, 
so  brutally  crushed  when  Soviet 
tanks  rolled  across  their  land  during 
the  Revolution  in  1956.  A  recent 
UPI  release  from  Budapest  carried 
the  heartening  news  that  a  new  law 
".  .  .  entitles  voters  to  nominate  their 
candidates  in  local  meetings  .  .  ." 
Though  candidates  must  endorse  the 
Communist  Party,  analysts  hail  this 
as  giving  the  people  a  choice  pre- 
viously denied  them.  The  Hungarian 


regime  "quietly"  stopped  jamming 
RFE  in  1964. 

Interruption  of  broadcasts  to 
Czechoslovakia's  SM-milHon  fans  is 
spasmodic  today.  Systematic  jam- 
ming by  the  government  only  weak- 
ened its  credibility  and  enhanced 
RFE,  an  organization  that  gives 
equal  coverage  to  race  riots  in  the 
U.S.A.,  right  along  with  accomplish- 
ments like  landing  on  the  moon. 

A  grateful  young  Czechoslovakian 
listener  summed  up  the  long-term 
impact  of  these  broadcasts  in  a  letter 
smuggled  out  of  the  country. 
"Thanks  for  the  beautiful  programs, 
thanks  for  the  voice  of  freedom.  I 
have  listened  to  you  since  the  start 
of  your  broadcasts  when  I  was  a 
child.  Today,  I  am  twenty- two,  and 
for  most  of  what  I  know  about  the 
world  I  have  to  thank  you.  Your 
broadcasts  have  been  my  only  win- 
dow to  the  world." 

Picture-pretty  Rumania  and  her 
stalwart  six-million  listeners  still  can 
recall  that  it  was  Radio  Free  Europe 
which  broadcast  the  warning  of  a 
new  law  passed  in  secret  by  the 
government.  Unbeknownst  to  the 
Rumanian  people,  the  Communists 
had  made,  "unauthorized  contact 
with  foreigners"  an  offense  punish- 
able by  death. 

Paradoxically,  it  is  the  Russians 
themselves  who  provide  the  most 
convincing  proof  of  RFE's  current 
popularity  and  effectiveness  in  East 
Europe.  A  February,  1971,  issue  of 
Newsweek  magazine  carried  the 
story  that,  in  his  negotiations  and 
dealings  with  the  Soviets,  Chancellor 
Willy  Brandt  of  West  Germany  is 
under  constant  pressure  to  cancel  the 
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Central  Newsroom  at  Radio  Free  Europe  Headquarters.  More  than  a  million 
words  pour  into  this  room  in  Munich  each  day. 


RFE  lease  in  Munich  —  site  of  the 
RFE  broadcasting  headquarters. 
Analysts  say  that  this  spotlights  the 
success  of  RFE  in  its  untiring  efforts 
to  reach  the  people  of  this  captive 
bloc  of  nations  with  the  news. 

The  Soviets  conceived,  constructed 
and  still  control  the  barrier  so  aptly 
dubbed  ".  .  .  an  Iron  Curtain,"  by 
Sir  Winston  Churchill.  Ever  since 
its  initial  broadcast  from  a  mobile 
transmitter  in  wooded  Lampertheim, 
CeiTnany,   July  4,    1950,   American- 


funded  Radio  Free  Europe  through 
its  native-speaking  broadcasters  has 
beamed  honest,  complete  news  from 
antennas  —  plus  hope. 

For  its  ever- widening  audience, 
RFE  provides  the  *'big  breath"  that 
quickens  smoldering  red  coals  of 
independence  in  the  hearts  of  free- 
dom-loving East  Europeans  today. 
We  all  know  that  sound  of  a  certain 
pitch  cracks  glass.  We  may  yet  see 
it  crumble  a  wall! 
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george  didn't  Do  It! 


By  Eva  Kraus 


History  and  legend  surround  the  Father  of  our  country 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON  was  "first  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and 
first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen/*  Many  things  have  been 
attributed  to  this  great  man,  but  there  are  some  things  he  didn't  do. 

He  took  no  salary  for  his  eight  years  of  service  in  the  war  against 
British  tyranny  (June,  1775  —  June,  1783),  but  he  did  submit  an 
expense  account  to  Uncle  Sam  to  the  tune  of  $449,261.51. 

He  never  slept  in  the  Capital  city  which  bears  his  name.  It  does 
bear  his  mark  though,  for  he  selected  the  site,  selected  the  design 
engineer,  and  personally  laid  the  cornerstone  of  the  Capitol  building 
in  Washington,  D.C. 

He  didn't  use  tobacco  (hated  it!),  though  this  was  to  be  the  major 
source  of  his  income  later  in  Ufe. 

George  Washington  was  a  man  of  many  talents,  and  in  his  heart 
a  gentle  man.  The  following  poem  was  unearthed  in  the  National 
Archives  in  Washington,  D.C,  by  Ed  Hotchner  while  doing  research 
for  his  play.  The  White  House.  This  poem  was  carried  by  George 
Washington  on  his  person  for  many  years. 
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These  are  the  things  which  once  possessed 

Will  make  a  life  that's  truly  blessed: 

Round  a  warm  fire  a  pleasant  joke, 

With  chimney  ever  free  from  smoke; 

A  strength  entire,  a  sparkUng  bowl, 

A  quiet  wife,  a  quiet  soul, 

A  mind  as  well  as  body  whole; 

Prudent  simplicity,  constant  friends, 

A  diet  which  no  art  commends; 

A  merry  night  without  much  drinking, 

A  happy  thought  without  much  thinking; 

Each  night  by  quiet  sleep  made  short; 

A  will  to  be  but  what  thou  art: 

Possessed  of  these  all  else  defy, 

And  neither  wish  nor  fear  to  die. 


Washington's  Trayer  for  our  Qountry 


Almighty  God;  We  make  our  earnest  prayer  that  thou  wilt  keep 
the  United  States  in  thy  holy  protection;  that  thou  wilt  incline  the 
hearts  of  the  citizens  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  subordination  and  obedi- 
ence to  government;  and  entertain  a  brotherly  affection  and  love  for 
one  another  and  for  their  fellow  citizens  of  the  United  States  at  large. 
And  finally  that  thou  wilt  most  graciously  be  pleased  to  dispose  us 
all  to  do  justice,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  demean  ourselves  with  that 
charity,  humility  and  pacific  temper  of  mind  which  were  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  divine  author  of  our  blessed  religion,  and  without 
humble  imitation  of  whose  example  in  these  things  we  can  never  hope 
to  be  a  happy  nation.  Grant  our  supplication,  we  beseech  thee, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
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Dangerous  Flight 


By  Warren  L.  Wilder 


Kulu  and  the  missionary  flew  over  the  green  jungles  to  get  the 
much-needed  serum 


A  WARM  haze  hung  over  the 
Amazon  River.  Kulu  stood  on 
the  bank,  his  heart  heavy  with  grief 
as  he  peered  into  the  muddy  brown 
river.  The  Indian  boy  hesitated  and 
thought  he  must  find  a  way  to  save 
his  brother's  hfe.  Every  minute 
counted. 

The  thought  that  Fori  might  die 
sent  a  shiver  of  fear  running  Hke  ice 
over  his  thin  shoulders.  Yet  if  the 
special  serum  wasn't  obtained  for  his 
brother's  snake  bite  he  would  cer- 
tainly die.  He  began  walking  on  the 
dirt  path  toward  the  small  village. 
Each  step  was  filled  with  dismay. 
Just  outside  the  village  was  a  wide 
field  which  served  as  an  airstrip. 
Kulu  stared  at  the  lone  plane  sitting 
on  the  far  side  of  the  field.  He  knew 
he  must  find  someone  to  fly  the  plane 
across  the  jungle.  He  had  been  told 
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that  about  180  miles  away  was  a 
mission  hospital  where  the  serum 
was  available.  The  fear  of  not  get- 
ting it  in  time  compelled  him  to 
think  faster. 

He  had  an  idea  which  he  tossed 
aside.  Then  he  thought:  "Yes,  I  must 
try  it.  I  must  ask  the  missionary  for 
help." 

He  started  running  across  the  mud 
airstrip.  His  anxiety  increased  as  he 
entered  the  grey-orange  mud  street 
of  the  village.  Kulu  leaped  across  a 
weedy  ditch  and  ignored  a  mongrel 
dog  lying  on  the  edge  of  the  ditch. 
He  rushed  up  to  the  house  of  the 
missionary,  George  Raymond,  call- 
ing insistently  for  him. 

Mr.  Raymond,  a  gaunt  man  with 
a  pale  face,  greeted  the  youth. 

Kulu  nei*vously  fingered  the  bright 
yellow  shirt  given  to  him  by  the  mis- 
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sionary  and  his  wife.  He  said  in  a 
breathless  tone:  "There  is  no  one 
else.  It  is  you  who  must  fly  the 
plane." 

Mr.  Raymond  said,  "I  don't  un- 
derstand." 

Kulu  explained  quickly  that  the 
serum  was  needed  for  his  brother, 
Fori,  who  had  suffered  a  snake  bite. 
He  added  that  Dr.  Sylvester,  a 
white  physician  who  had  settled  in 
the  village,  said  the  serum  had  to 
be  received  as  soon  as  possible  from 
the  mission  hospital. 

"That's  why  we  must  fly  to  the 
mission  hospital  in  Mare  de  Sales. 
It  is  not  far  from  here."  Kulu  peered 
intently  at  Mr.  Raymond. 

"Yes,  I  know  the  place.  lust  inside 
the  Bolivian  border.  And  I'm  sorry 
to  learn  about  your  brother,"  Mr. 
Raymond  said. 

"There  is  not  time  to  waste,"  the 
youth  told  him. 

Mr.  Raymond  listened  sympa- 
thetically. There  was  such  a  des- 
perate plea  in  the  youth's  voice  that 
he  couldn't  help  being  moved  by  it. 
He  knew  about  the  plane  all  right. 
It  was  owned  by  a  young  man 
named  Bill  Fisk.  Mr.  Raymond  had 
often  gone  on  flying  trips  with  the 
young  man  and  thought  him  rather 
strange  and  secretive.  A  world 
traveler,  Fisk  had  arrived  in  the  vil- 
lage a  month  ago,  presumably  look- 
ing for  diamonds. 

"But  why  can't  Fisk  pilot  the 
plane  to  the  hospital?"  asked  Ray- 
mond. 

"He  is  in  very  bad  shape,"  said 
the  youth. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  Raymond 
stared  at  him  with  alarm. 


"He's  drunk,  locked  in  his  room, 
muttering  like  crazy.  He  cannot  help 
me."  He  paused  apprehensively, 
"Can  you  not  fly  the  plane  to  save 
my  brother?" 

The  question  stunned  the  mis- 
sionary. "But  I  .  .  ."  He  stumbled 
over  the  words,  gazing  out  the  win- 
dow at  the  brilliant  green  forest. 
"I've  flown  only  a  few  times.  And 
my  wife  .  .  .  she  isn't  too  well.  I'd 
hate  to  leave  her  at  this  time." 

"But  my  brother  is  dying!"  shouted 
Kulu.  "Come,  you  fly.  I  will  go  with 
you.  Please." 

Mr.  Raymond  moved  his  lips 
soundlessly.  The  heat  of  the  room 
was  intense.  "Kulu,"  he  said,  "you 
don't  understand.  This  could  be  ex- 
tremely dangerous.  The  plane  may 
not  have  enough  fuel.  There  are 
things  we  must  check." 

"Then  you  do  not  have  faith  in 
your  own  God?"  asked  the  youth. 

The  missionary  gazed  across  the 
room  in  dismay. 

"It  is  what  you  teach  us  here  — 
to  believe  in  his  power,  his  will.  You 
say  in  prayer:  *Thy  will  be  done.' 
What  does  this  mean?" 

"Yes,"  the  missionary  whispered, 
"on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven." 

For  a  moment  the  missionary's 
face  clouded,  the  lines  deep  and  dis- 
turbed. He  moved  toward  the  win- 
dow and  from  the  opposite  side  of 
the  room  Kulu  could  hear  his  uneven 
breathing. 

"Please,  what  do  you  say?  Will 
you  give  me  answer?" 

The  missionary  stared  at  the  be- 
seeching eyes  of  the  youngster.  Then 
he  half-turned,  the  warmth  of  the 
humid    air    like    a    pressure    on   his 
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brain.  When  he  spoke  again,  his 
voice  was  shaky.  And  his  eyes  were 
bright.  He  knew  that  if  he  failed 
Kulu  now,  the  boy  might  cease  to 
believe.  He  would  forget  all  that  the 
missionaries  had  taught  him  about 
Christ. 

"I  want  you  to  kneel  down  and 
pray  with  me,"  Mr.  Raymond  said. 
"Just  a  second  before  we  begin  the 
flight." 

Kulu's  puzzled  eyes  watched  him. 

"I  will  do  as  you  ask.  But  first  we 
must  pray,"  said  the  missionary. 

And  Kulu  obeyed  him.  But  all 
through  the  prayer  he  felt  as  if  his 
lungs  were  bursting.  The  tension  in 
his  limbs  increased  as  he  stepped 
out  the  door  with  the  missionary. 

THERE  was  a  cluster  of  people 
at  the  airstrip  —  barefoot  men 
and  women  standing  in  the  fiery 
sun.  They  gathered  there  daily,  most- 
ly from  curiosity,  staring  at  the  great 
bird.  As  the  missionary  and  youth 
walked  forward,  some  children 
poked  one  another.  Everyone  peered 
anxiously  as  the  two  figures  climbed 
into  the  cockpit. 

The  youth  watched  Mr.  Ray- 
mond's lips  moving  in  a  short  prayer. 
He  squeezed  the  piece  of  paper  on 
which  Dr.  Sylvester  had  written  the 
necessary  information  about  the 
serum.  This  information  was  to  be 
relayed  to  the  authorities  at  the 
mission  hospital. 

Kulu  saw  Mr.  Raymond  place  his 
hands  on  the  controls.  The  hands 
weren't  too  steady.  Anxiety  gripped 
the  youth. 

"Are  you  ready,  Kulu?" 

The  youth  shouted  back,  his  voice 


feverish.  "Yes,  I'm  ready." 

"There  may  be  trouble.  We  have 
a  limited  gas  supply." 

"Please,  let's  get  started,"  the 
youth  begged. 

"First,  I  must  warn  you."  And  on 
the  man's  face  were  beads  of  sweat. 
"This  isn't  exactly  my  line  —  flying 
an  airplane." 

"Yes,  I  understand." 

Again  the  missionary's  face  grew 
tense.  And  the  sound  of  his  deep 
breathing  caused  the  youth  to  stare 
ahead  in  dismay.  Was  he  trembling? 
No,  he  couldn't  be  trembling.  Sure- 
ly, he  was  not  so  nervous. 

"If  the  Lord  is  willing,"  Kulu 
heard  the  missionary  sigh. 

His  stomach  grew  a  little  cold. 
Then  he  felt  the  plane  moving.  In  a 
few  minutes  they  were  roaring  away 
into  the  clouds.  The  horizon  was  a 
burning  black  against  the  sun's  glow. 
The  youth  stared  incredulously 
across  the  carpet  of  green  palms.  It 
was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  flown 
and  he  was  filled  with  a  heady  ex- 
citement. His  ears  roared.  The  plane 
bounded  aloft  as  though  it  were 
riding  a  soft  rolling  wave  so  smooth- 
ly that  he  could  not  believe  it. 

All  went  well  during  the  first  half- 
hour.  Then  the  youth  sensed  some- 
thing was  wrong.  Although  the  plane 
was  flying  smoothly,  his  companion's 
face  seemed  to  be  growing  whiter. 

"Is  anything  wrong?"  asked  Kulu. 

Mr.  Raymond  stared  hard  at  the 
gauges. 

"We've  used  an  awful  lot  of  fuel," 
he  said.  "I  think  it's  better  to  turn 
back.  We're  almost  at  the  halfway 
point.  If  we  turned  back  now,  we 
might  be  able  to  make  it." 
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"No!"  the  youth  objected  strenu- 
ously. "Please,  we  must  go  on.  My 
brother!  Do  you  not  have  enough 
fuel  to  reach  Mare  de  Sales?" 

"It'll  be  a  tight  squeeze,  Fm 
afraid." 

"Then  there  is  a  chance." 

He  turned  toward  the  boy,  "A 
very  slim  chance." 

"Then  do  not  give  up  now, 
please." 

"Believe  me,  Kulu,  I  don't  want 
to  give  up."  His  eyes  showed  worry. 
"It's  just  that.  .  .  ." 

"You  mustn't.  We've  got  to  go 
on! 

The  words  cut  across  the  cockpit, 
out  into  the  deep  roaring  of  the 
wind.  He  gave  a  faint  sigh.  "I  ad- 
mire your  courage,  Kulu.  But  you 
don't   seem   to  realize  the  danger." 

The  deep  intense  blue  of  Kulu's 
eyes  contradicted  the  missionary. 
"Yes,  I  understand." 

"All  right,  then  we'll  go  on.  Oh, 
God,  I  hope  .  .  ."  But  he  did  not 
finish.  He  leaned  over  and  tried  to 
concentrate  on  flying. 

The  sun  shown  brilliantly  against 
the  windshield.  Through  golden 
sunlit  waves  the  boy  could  spot  a 
few  Indians  running  below  in  a 
small  clearing.  One  young  Indian 
waved  happily.  Kulu  waved  back  at 
him. 

They  passed  over  a  sparkling 
swamp,  and  then  a  shimmering 
silver-gray  river.  The  boy  began  to 
feel  like  a  bird,  a  carefree  winged 
creature  soaring  across  the  great 
blue  dome  of  sky. 

Then  the  missionary's  voice 
crackled  painfully  beside  him. 
"Kulu,  it  has  happened,  I'm  afraid. 


We're  nearly  out  of  gas." 

Kulu   stared   at  him  in  disbelief. 

"In  a  few  minutes  now,  we'll  be 
completely  out  of  fuel.  Then  we're 
likely  to  go  into  a  stall." 

The  youth's  face  clouded.  And 
the  soaring  feeling  he'd  had  a  mo- 
ment ago  vanished.  Oh,  please, 
God,  he  thought  silently.  Then  he 
gazed  at  the  missionary,  eyes  faintly 
imploring,  eyes  begging  the  mission- 
ary to  produce  a  miracle,  "Is  there 
no  way?"  he  asked. 

"Perhaps,"  Mr.  Raymond  said.  His 
voice  shook,  was  almost  out  of  con- 
trol. "I  figure,  yes,  we're  only  a  few 
miles  from  Mare  de  Sales.  It 
couldn't  be  too  far."  Then  his  voice 
was  very  low.  "I'm  sorry  for  all  this, 
Kulu.  Believe  me,  I'm  sorry.  .  .  ." 

Kulu  rubbed  his  hands  together 
reflectively.  A  few  more  minutes. 
Time  to  think  of  his  brother.  Time 
to  pray.  So  little  time  with  every 
drop  of  fuel  becoming  precious.  The 
blue  sky  was  very  beautiful.  We 
cannot  die  now,   he  thought. 

Kulu  focused  his  eyes  on  the 
altimeter.  But  a  shaft  of  sun  blurred 
his  vision.  In  the  region  below  his 
heart  there  was  a  coldness. 

Then  they  felt  the  plane  dipping 
slightly.  They  were  careening 
down  into  the  green  silent  world  of 
the  jungle.  Slowly  —  then  very 
swiftly.  "Hang  on,"  he  heard  the 
missionary  cry.  "We'll  use  up  the 
last  of  our  fuel  to  get  to  that  clear- 
ing. I  think  we'll  just  make  it." 

Closing  his  eyes  one  moment, 
then  opening  them,  then  closing 
them  again,  he  got  a  vision  of  the 
wall   of    the    jungle    leaping    up    at 
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them.  In  the  next  moment  it  seemed 
they  were  rolhng  downward  into  a 
long  gray  range  of  hills. 

They  were  losing  altitude  quickly. 
The  youth  sat  rigid,  afraid  to  move 
or  cry  out,  too  weak  to  pray,  and 
thinking  how  puny  they  must  seem 
in  the  eyes  of  God.  How  puny  and 
insignificant! 

"Hold  on!"  cried  Mr.  Raymond. 

In  a  moment  they  would  know. 
He  saw  the  dark  wings  of  a  vulture 
whirl  by.  And  his  heart  seemed  to 
lurch  with  the  shattering  movements 
of  the  plane.  Below  them  there  was 
a  clearing.  A  world  stripped  of  all 
vegetation,  a  muddy  world  rising 
out  of  a  glistening  pool  of  green 
jungle.  Then  they  were  a  part  of 
the  earth  and  all  its  stillness  and 
the  hard  solid  earth  told  him  they 
were  safe. 

There  were  two  figures  waving 
ahead.  And  a  woman,  dressed  in 
soft  dark  garments,  stood  in  the 
open  gate  of  the  missionary  hospital. 
The  tranquil  heat  of  the  sun  dazed 
Kulu  into  believing  he  might  be  in 
heaven.  But  the  missionary's  sigh 
brought  him  out  of  his  fantasy,  and 
the  jouncing  plane  cleared  his  brain 
to  the  purpose  of  the  trip. 

When  the  plane  finally  rolled  to 
a  stop,  the  missionary's  eyes  were 
solemnly  closed. 

"Thank  you,  God,"  Kulu  said. 
"My  God  .  .  .  yes,  he's  my  God, 
too  —  did  not  fail  us."  But  even  if 
he  had  failed  us,  he  thought,  he 
would  still  be  my  God. 

Once  they  reached  the  hospital, 
they  had  no  trouble  getting  the 
serum  and  they  lost  no  time  gassing 
(Continued   on   page   24) 
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Consciousness 


New  Frontier 


By  Bill  Schul 


ECLIPSED  by  the  more  spectacular  events  of  the  space  age  and 
the  glamor  of  the  moon  landing,  another  field  of  scientific 
research  has  quietly  kept  pace  with  the  space  probes  which  may  well 
revolutionize  man's  life  on  this  planet. 

While  the  space  launches  have  extended  man's  geographical 
horizons,  another  area  of  exploration  has  opened  the  door  to  the 
scientific  validation  of  man's  spiritual  heritage. 

In  laboratories,  medical  clinics,  research  centers,  and  universities 
in  this  and  several  other  countries  the  technological  advances  of  recent 
years  have  been  used  by  a  small  but  growing  corps  of  scientists  to 
unlock  the  mysterious  realm  of  man's  "inner  space."  What  they  have 
discovered  has  the  most  profound  implications  for  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  on  earth  .  .  .  that  human  conscious  awareness  is  not 
limited  to  nor  dependent  upon  the  body  mechanisms,  nervous  system, 
and  brain. 

Such  proclamations  are  not  new  to  mystics,  theologians,  and  meta- 
physicians who  have  always  claimed  that  man  is  essentially  a  spiritual 

Mr.  Schul  is  the  Kansas  State  Director  for  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Children  and  Youth,  R.R.  #3,  Winfield,  Kans. 
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being  whose  body  is  merely  a  vehicle  for  a  higher  state  of  conscious- 
ness. But  while  the  philosophers  could  aflFord  such  claims,  the  serious 
scientists  had  to  reserve  their  conclusions  until  their  scientific  methods 
could  produce  evidence  of  a  substantial  nature.  Before  the  advent  of 
certain  technological  breakthroughs  such  evidence  was  impossible  to 
produce,  and  the  scientist  —  though  philosophically  or  religiously  of 
the  conviction  that  man  was  something  far  more  complex  and  beyond 
the  reaches  of  the  tools  of  his  research  —  had  to  rest  content  with 
the  examination  of  objective  data. 

Speculations  as  to  states  or  conditions  which  could  not  be  physically 
demonstrated  could  not  be  tolerated  in  the  arena  of  legitimate  scientific 
procedures.  For  centuries  the  demand  of  the  scientist  for  proof  was 
criticized  by  the  theologian  as  being  the  antithesis  of  religion.  If 
such  was  the  case,  then  today  science  has  converted  itself,  for  it  has 
become  the  foremost  apostle  of  man's  spiritual  nature  and  the  principal 
leader  in  establishing  human  consciousness  as  something  beyond  the 
physical  shell  which  apparently  houses  it  for  a  time. 

Not  Occultists 

These  explorers  are  not  mediums  conducting  seances,  occultists 
discussing  realms  apparently  unknown  to  all  but  themselves,  or 
clairvoyants  with  information  which  though  perhaps  valid,  is  limited 
to  those  with  special  powers  of  perception.  These  adventurers  in  inner 
space  are  highly  qualified  physical  and  behavorial  scientists  using 
some  of  the  most  highly  complex  equipment  available  today,  along 
with  their  years  of  very  specialized  training  and  research  experience. 

They  are  using  electroencephalographs  to  measure  brainwave  pat- 
terns. Through  the  use  of  sensitive  transducers  and  high-gain  ampli- 
fiers they  are  able  to  probe  levels  of  subjective  experience.  By  the  use 
of  biofeedback  equipment  they  are  able  to  consistently  demonstrate 
that  the  human  mind  is  capable  of  producing  altered  and  expanded 
states  of  consciousness  and  to  voluntarily  control  the  levels  of  aware- 
ness. Through  the  use  of  galvanic  skin  temperature  machines  they 
have  trained  subjects  to  voluntarily  control  what  was  thought  to  be 
the  involuntary  nervous  system.  Through  training  in  the  production 
of  first  alpha  and  then  theta  brainwave  signals  subjects  have  proven 
their  ability  to  communicate  on  levels  of  consciousness  on  which  their 
sensory  organs  played  no  role.  Under  laboratory  conditions  subjects 
have  demonstrated  their  ability  to  extend  their  awareness  and  to 
accurately  observe  at  distances  much  beyond  their  physical  bodies.  In 
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other  laboratories  photographs  have  been  taken  of  auric  or  electrical 
fields  of  energy  surrounding  the  human  body  as  they  respond  to 
various  emotional  and  mental  stimuli. 

Reputable  Laboratories 

This  work  is  not  being  conducted  in  hidden  subterranean  labora- 
tories closeted  from  examination  by  other  scientists  and  the  public 
eye. 

Brainwave  research,  neurological  studies,  biofeedback  training  in 
the  voluntary  control  of  internal  states  of  consciousness  are  included 
in  the  serious  research  work  of  the  world-renowned  Menninger 
Foundation  in  Topeka,  Kansas.  In  their  Psychophysiological  Labora- 
tory, Menninger  physicists,  psychologists,  psychiatrists,  and  electronic 
engineers  are  demonstrating  the  human  ability  to  expand  conscious- 
ness beyond  that  produced  by  either  the  inner  or  outer  organic 
brain.  Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Elmer  Green  the  laboratory  has 
underway  an  extensive  research  program  on  alpha  and  theta  brain- 
wave patterns.  The  project  is  financed  by  federal  and  private  funds. 

The  Menninger  Foundation's  neurological  department  is  using 
biofeedback  equipment  in  a  successful  demonstiation  of  a  patient*s 
ability  to  eliminate  migraine  headaches  by  the  mental  control  of 
physiological  conditions.  Dr.  Joseph  Sargent,  director  of  the  project, 
also  has  successfully  used  biofeedback  in  the  patient's  voluntary 
control  of  blood  circulation  to  various  parts  of  the  body.  In  one  case 
a  patient  of  Dr.  Sargent's  had  suffered  for  a  dozen  years  from  poor 
blood  circulation  in  her  feet.  Medical  treatment  had  been  of  no  avail, 
and  the  woman  had  resigned  herself  to  being  burdened  by  this  malady 
for  the  remainder  of  her  life.  A  resident  of  Topeka,  she  heard  of  the 
Menninger  study,  made  application,  and  was  accepted  as  a  subject. 
She  was  instructed  in  the  use  of  a  portable  skin  temperature  machine, 
and  by  using  it  for  JFeedback  along  with  some  autogenic  exercises  — 
a  type  of  self -hypnosis  —  she  alleviated  her  circulation  problem 
within  a  month. 

Sleep  Research 

The  University  of  California  at  Davis  has  been  involved  for  several 
years  in  the  study  of  persons  whose  conscious  states  are  not  limited 
to  the  normal  awakened  states  of  the  physical  body.  Upon  the  body's 
transition  into  sleep,  the  individual's  conscious  mind  allegedly  de- 
taches itself  from  the  body  and  travels  to  other  places,  sometimes 
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quite  distant,  where  it  observes  and  reports  back  valid  and  docu- 
mented information.  There  have  been  a  sufficient  number  of  these 
cases  researched  to  enable  scientists  to  refer  to  them  as  "Out-of-the- 
body  experiences/' 

In  one  of  his  studies  in  this  area,  Dr.  Charles  Tart,  an  associate 
professor  of  psychology  at  Davis  and  the  author  of  several  papers 
and  books  on  altered  states  of  consciousness,  reported  examining  a 
young  woman  who  consistently  had  out-of-the-body  experiences.  She 
was  tested  in  the  university's  dream  laboratory  and  was  told  that 
upon  experiencing  a  "separation"  from  her  body  she  was  to  "elevate" 
to  a  height  of  approximately  twelve  feet  above  her  bed  and  to  read  a 
message  placed  on  a  shelf.  She  had  no  previous  knowledge  of  the 
message.  Further,  any  other  means  —  climbing,  bouncing  on  the 
bed,  use  of  reflectors,  etc.  —  had  been  eliminated.  The  feat  was 
accomplished  and  the  young  woman  reported  little  trouble  in  "rising" 
to  the  height  of  the  shelf  and  reading  the  message  even  though  the 
room  was  dark. 

A  Charlottesville,  Va.,  businessman,  Robert  Monroe,  has  written 
a  book.  The  Wild  Talent,  on  this  subject;  it  will  be  released  by 
Doubleday.  I  visited  Mr.  Monroe  this  spring,  and  he  told  me  that 
he  had  kept  a  careful  and  concise  diary  of  more  than  900  out-of-the- 
body  experiences  spanning  a  period  of  twelve  years.  He  has  been  the 
subject  of  a  number  of  scientific  studies. 

"Perhaps  the  most  important  message  I  have  to  offer,"  Monroe 
commented  while  visiting  with  Dr.  Tart  and  myself,  "is  that  my 
experiences  have  convinced  me  beyond  a  doubt  that  human  conscious 
awareness  has  very  little  to  do  with  the  physical  body.  Our  awareness 
is  neither  dependent  upon  nor  limited  to  our  physical  bodies." 

Other  Work 

The  Maimonides  Medical  Center  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  is  involved  in 
studies  of  various  altered  states  of  consciousness,  including  dream 
states  and  those  established  through  the  use  of  biofeedback.  In  a 
recent  conversation  with  the  director.  Dr.  Stanley  Krippner,  and  one 
of  his  associates,  Charles  Honorton,  Dr.  Krippner  said  that  much  of 
their  work  was  devoted  to  the  scientific  documentation  of  man's 
transpersonal  states. 

"We  finally  have  the  technology  which  will  allow  us  to  examine 
and  measure  man's  subjective  states.  This  we  could  not  do  until 
recently.   As  evidence   grows   to  substantiate  those    extra'  levels  of 
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consciousness  which  mystics  and  philosophers  have  alluded  to  over 
the  centuries  but  which  were,  until  now,  outside  the  realm  of  scientific 
exploration,  I  am  convinced  other  serious  scientists  will  join  us  in  this 
work.  There  are  many  more  now  than  there  were  a  few  years  ago, 
but  the  number  will  increase  more  rapidly  when  the  vast  implica- 
tions are  more  clearly  recognized." 

Speaking  on  this  subject  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association 
for  Humanistic  Psychology  in  Miami  Beach,  Dr.  Green  stated: 

"In  a  single  phrase  it  can  be  said  that  transpersonal  refers  to  a 
concern  with  values,  ultimate  values,  those  qualitative  factors  in 
living,  in  philosophy,  and  in  psychology,  which  have  been  out  of 
style  because  until  recently  there  was  no  experimental  consensus 
concerning  the  reality  and  validity  of  transpersonal  levels  of  being. 
The  once  private  reserve  of  the  mystics  and  occultists  is  now  in  the 
public  domain."  While  discussing  his  work,  Dr.  Green  said,  "It  is  the 
scientist  who  is  making  breakthroughs  into  the  spiritual  realms  and 
confirming  the  religious  and  mystical  traditions." 

Different  Approaches 

Dr.  Honorton,  while  explaining  the  need  for  more  systematic 
research,  stated,  "Biofeedback  has  provided  us  with  a  consistent 
means  of  measuring  consciousness  apart  from  behavior,  but  we 
should  use  whatever  means  that  can  be  made  available  to  us." 

Dr.  Stanislav  Grof,  director  of  the  Maryland  Psychiatric  Research 
Center,  and  Dr.  Kenneth  Godfrey,  a  psychiatrist  with  the  Veterans 
Administration  Hospital  in  Topeka,  head  the  two  programs  in  the 
country  approved  by  the  National  Institute  for  Mental  Health  for 
LSD  research.  While  both  doctors  are  critical  of  the  use  of  psychedelic 
substances  outside  a  clinical  setting,  they  believe  the  drugs,  properly 
used  by  trained  therapists,  can  be  a  valuable  tool  in  the  research  of 
altered  and  expanded  states  of  consciousness. 

"Our  use  of  psychedelic  drugs  has  made  us  aware  of  dimensions  of 
the  mind  which,  at  least  in  the  scientific  setting,  were  unknown  to 
us,"  Dr.  Godfrey  told  me.  He  added,  "We  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  the  potentiality  of  man  is  much  gieater  than  we  dared  imagine 
in  the  past.  The  map  is  not  the  journey,  but  current  research  is 
opening  new  doors." 

During  a  recent  visit  to  Topeka,  Dr.  Grof  confiimed  widespread 
scientific  satisfaction  with  current  research  in  transpersonal  psychol- 
ogy- 
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"Last  winter  I  attended  an  international  conference  in  India  on 
the  scientific  study  of  man's  nature  and  after  conversation  with  scien- 
tists from  many  parts  of  the  world  I  came  away  convinced  that  a 
larger  proportion  of  scientists  will  devote  their  time  to  the  examination 
of  the  inner  rather  than  the  outer  domain." 

Worldwide  Effort 

A  brief  assessment  of  the  work  being  done  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  would  seem  to  confiiTn  Dr.  Grofs  statement.  Space  does  not 
allow  for  the  cataloguing  of  all  of  the  projects  devoted  to  conscious- 
ness research,  but  following  are  a  few  not  previously  mentioned: 

Dr.  John  O.  Meany  is  doing  studies  in  meditation  at  Notre  Dame 
University;  Dr.  Barbara  Brown  and  Dr.  Joseph  Komiya  are  doing 
alpha-theta  brainwave  research  on  the  West  Coast;  Dr.  Elanor  Criswell 
is  studying  voluntary  control  of  internal  states,  as  well  as  optokenitics 
at  Sonoma  State  College  in  California;  Drs.  Sata,  Hirai,  and  Saito  and 
others  are  examining  correlates  between  practiced  meditators  and 
feedback  subjects  in  Japan;  Dr.  Ramakrishna  Rao  of  India  is  studying 
dreams  and  the  nature  of  extrasensory  perception;  Dr.  Pierre  Ben- 
soussan,  Paris,  France,  is  doing  dream  research  and  its  application  to 
other  altered  states;  Dr.  Arthur  Deikman,  University  of  Colorado 
Medical  Center,  is  examining  theoretical  issues  in  the  study  of  con- 
sciousness; Dr.  Lester  Fehmi,  New  York,  is  doing  biofeedback  train- 
ing; Dr.  Jean  Houston,  New  York,  is  doing  research  in  altered  states 
of  consciousness;  Brigitte  Rasmus  is  presently  in  this  country  from 
Germany  to  study  biofeedback;  Jim  and  Susan  Vargiu,  California, 
are  studying  the  nature  of  the  creative  process  in  transpersonal  psy- 
chology. Goir  Vilhjalmsson  is  involved  in  studies  of  non-allopathic 
healing  in  Iceland;  Dr.  Roland  Fischer,  Ohio  State  University,  is 
examining  the  correlations  between  various  altered  states  of  con- 
sciousness; Buryl  Payne,  Boston,  is  endeavoring  to  improve  brain- 
wave measuring  devices;  Dr.  Erik  Hoffmann  is  doing  brainwave  re- 
search in  Denmark. 

While  the  above  listing  is  far  from  exhaustive,  it  provides  some 
indication  of  the  interest  on  the  part  of  highly-qualified  scientists. 

The  profound  implications  of  this  work  can  be  summarized  in  the 
words  of  Dr.  Willis  W.  Harman  of  Stanford  University.  In  a  paper 
entitled  "The  New  Copemican  Revolution,"  written  for  Stanford 
Today,  Dr.  Harman  stated: 

''Much  evidence  suggests  that  a  group  of  questions  relating  to  the 
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commonality  and  interpretation  of  man's  subjective  experiences,  espe- 
cially of  the  'transcendental/  and  hence  to  the  bases  of  human  values, 
are  shifting  from  the  realm  of  the  'philosophical'  to  the  'empirical/ 
If  so,  the  consequences  may  be  even  more  far-reaching  than  those 
which  emerged  from  the  Copernican,  Darwinian,  and  Freudian  revo- 
lutions/* 

Discussion  Helps 

Biblical  Material:  Luke  4:18ff.;  2  Cor.  12:1-4 

1.  Have  you  had  experience  with  extrasensory  perception? 

2.  What,  really,  is  the  distinction  between  faith  and  knowledge? 

3.  Toward  the  close  of  his  life  the  late  Bishop  James  A.  Pike  was 
keenly  interested  in  the  kind  of  research  this  article  describes.  Do 
you  share  his  conviction  that  there  should  be  much  more  scientific 
testing  of  religious  experience? 

4.  Why  should  man's  spiritual  heritage,  varied  as  it  is,  need  "scientific 
validation"? 


DANGEROUS  FLIGHT 

( Continued  from  page  1 7 ) 

up  for  the  return  flight  home. 

The  plane  flew  straight  into  the 
brilliant  sun.  And  the  muddy  rivers 
below  seemed  to  sparkle  with  new 
life  as  they  flew  over  the  green 
canopy  once  again.  ■  ■ 
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Lincoln's  Cnre  for  the  Blues 


By  Charles  Ludwig 


A  deeply  sensitive  man  finds  a  source  of  strength 


WHEN  Abe  Lincoln  got  the 
blues,  he  really  got  the 
blues;  and  his  blues  were  of  the 
most  sordid  kind.  They  crippled 
his  entire  being  and  personality.  Fol- 
lowing the  death  of  his  Salem  sweet- 
heart, the  lovely  Ann  Rutledge,  Abe 
is  reported  to  have  "slept  not  .  .  . 
ate  not,  joyed  not."  Indeed,  Ann's 
brother  feared  he  had  had  a  mental 
collapse.  "His  mind  wandered  from 
its  throne  .  .  .  and  kissed  and  em- 
braced the  shadows  of  a  heated 
brain." 

In  time,  however,  he  regained  his 
emotional  equilibrium.  He  became  a 
lawyer,  was  elected  to  the  Illinois 
State  Legislature,  served  four  ternis, 
and  then  moved  to  Springfield.  It 
was  here  that  he  met  Mary  Todd,  a 
daughter  of  the  wealthy  Todds  in 
Lexington,     Kentucky.     After     one 


glimpse  of  the  twenty-one-year-old 
beauty,  Abe  was  madly  in  love. 

The  contrast  between  the  two  was 
extremely  great.  Whereas  Abe  Lin- 
coln had  only  had  a  year  of  fonnal 
education  and  had  been  raised  in  the 
backwoods,  Mary  had  been  raised 
in  a  mansion,  spoke  fluent  French, 
played  the  piano,  and  was  well 
versed  in  literature.  The  sharp  con- 
trasts between  them  had  rough 
edges  and  their  romance  had  great 
ups  and  downs  —  mostly  downs. 

But  each  one  saw  something  fine 
in  the  other,  and  it  seemed  utterly 
impossible  for  them  to  stay  apart. 
Soon  they  were  engaged;  but  now, 
as  Abe  had  done  in  his  previous  ro- 
mance with  Mary  Owens,  he  began 
to  think  of  a  hundred  reasons  why 
he  should  not  marry  Mary  Todd;  and 
each  reason  seemed  to  him  quite  in- 
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surmountable.  Perhaps  a  main  reason 
was  that  she  had  done  some  inno- 
cent flirting  with  a  few  other  avail- 
ables  —  especially  Stephen  A.  Doug- 
las, one  of  Abe's  political  rivals.  No 
one  knows. 

But  as  1840  was  trailing  to  an 
end,  Lincoln  found  himself  in  one 
of  his  depressions,  and  he  decided  to 
break  the  engagement.  He  further 
decided  that  the  best  way  to  do  this 
was  through  a  letter.  After  carefully 
finishing  the  terminating  document, 
he  showed  it  to  his  friend  Joshua 
Speed.  Joshua  was  horrified.  "Don't 
write,"  he  advised,  "that  will  give 
her  an  advantage  over  you."  He 
then  threw  the  letter  into  the  fire- 
place and  added  fiercely:  "If  you 
have  the  courage  of  manhood,  go 
see  Mary  yourself,  tell  her,  if  you  do 
not  love  her,  the  facts,  and  that  you 
will  not  marry  her;  but  be  quick 
about  it,  say  little  and  leave  soon." 

Abe  Lincoln  had  good  reason  to 
trust  in  Joshua  Speed,  reason  that 
went  back  to  the  middle  of  April, 
1837,  when  he  first  moved  to  Spring- 
field. And  perhaps,  as  he  headed 
toward  the  home  of  Mary  Todd,  he 
thought  of  those  bygone  days. 

AT  the  time  Lincoln  moved  to 
Springfield  he  was  so  broke  he 
rode  in  on  a  borrowed  horse.  Then 
he  headed  for  James  Bell  and  Com- 
pany, one  of  the  leading  general 
stores  —  a  store  operated  by  Joshua 
Speed  and  his  partners.  Fortunately 
for  Lincoln  buflFs,  we  have  Joshua's 
own  recollection  of  what  happened. 

After  placing  his  saddlebags  on 
the  counter,  he  asked  "what  the  fur- 
niture of  a  single  bedstead  would 


cost."  With  a  little  figuring.  Speed 
came  up  with  $17  —  a  considerable 
sum  in  those  days  when  we  remem- 
ber that  eggs  were  60  a  dozen  and 
that  beef  was  20  a  pound. 

"It  is  probably  cheap  enough,"  re- 
plied Abe  Lincoln;  "but  I  want  to 
say  that,  cheap  as  it  is,  I  have  not 
the  money  to  pay.  But  if  you  will 
credit  me  until  Christmas,  and  my 
experiment  here  as  a  lawyer  is  a  suc- 
cess, I  will  pay  you  then.  If  I  fail 
in  that  I  will  probably  never  pay  you 
at  all." 

This  breath-taking  honesty  im- 
pressed the  slender  Joshua  and  he 
came  up  with  a  better  plan.  "As  so 
small  a  debt  seems  to  affect  you  so 
deeply,  I  think  I  can  suggest  a  plan 
by  which  you  will  be  able  to  attain 
your  end  without  incurring  any 
debt.  I  have  a  very  large  room  and 
a  very  large  double  bed  in  it,  which 
you  are  perfectly  welcome  to  share 
with  me  if  you  choose." 

"Where  is  your  room?"  asked  Lin- 
coln promptly. 

"Upstairs,"  said  Speed,  pointing  to 
the  nearby  steps. 

Without  another  word,  Abe  gath- 
ered his  possessions  in  one  lanky 
arm  and  headed  upstairs.  Moments 
later  he  returned,  his  swarthy  face 
creased  with  pleasure.  "Well,  Speed, 
I  am  moved,"  he  said. 

WE  have  no  record  of  what 
Lincoln  said  to  Mary  Todd  on 
that  fateful  day.  But  we  do  know 
that  she  burst  into  tears  and  that  he 
was  so  moved  he  took  her  into  his 
arms  and  kissed  her.  After  he  had  re- 
turned to  his  room  about  midnight, 
he  said  to  Speed,  "Well,  if  I  am  in 
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again,  so  be  it.  It's  done,  and  I  shall 
abide  by  it." 

The  whole  affair  shook  Lincoln  to 
his  depths,  and  he  found  himself  in 
such  despair  that  everyone  noticed 
it.  Mary's  sister  declared  that  "Lin- 
coln went  crazy  as  a  loon/*  Friends 
were  afraid  he  might  commit  suicide. 
Writing  to  his  law  partner,  John  T. 
Stuart,  Lincoln  bared  his  soul:  "I 
am  now  the  most  miserable  man  liv- 
ing. If  what  I  feel  were  equally  dis- 
tributed to  the  whole  human  family, 
there  would  not  be  one  cheerful  face 
on  the  earth.  Whether  I  shall  be  bet- 
ter I  cannot  tell;  I  awfully  forbode 
I  shall  not.  To  remain  as  I  am  is  im- 
possible; I  must  die  or  be  better,  it 
appears  to  me." 

While  Lincoln  was  suffering  this 
agony,  Joshua's  father  died,  and 
Joshua  was  forced  to  sell  the  store 
and  return  to  the  family  plantation 
at  Farmington.  But  before  leaving, 
he  got  Lincoln  to  promise  to  come 
down  for  a  visit. 

Abe's  twisting  romance  with  Mary 
alternated  with  the  blues,  and  the 
blues  kept  getting  worse.  Soon  he 
was  so  depressed  he  consulted  a 
medical  friend.  Dr.  Anson  G. 
Henry.  Henry  prescribed  the  usual 
solution:  a  change  of  scenery.  Since 
Stuart  was  now  in  Congress,  Lincoln 
wrote  to  Washington  and  asked  his 
friend  to  get  him  a  consular  job  in 
South  America. 

Stuart  tried,  but  without  success; 
and  then  Lincoln  remembered 
Joshua's  invitation  to  visit  him  at 
Farmington. 

THE    Farmington    plantation  — 
now  on  the  outskirts  of  Louis- 


ville, Kentucky  —  occupied  fifteen 
hundred  acres  and  was  complete 
with  a  fourteen-room  mansion  de- 
signed by  Thomas  Jefferson.  Both 
of  Joshua's  parents.  Judge  John 
Speed  and  Lucy  Gilmer  Speed  had 
had  close  connections  with  the  Third 
President,  and  they  were  proud  of 
it.  They  were  also  proud  that  the 
deed  to  the  plantation  had  been 
signed  by  no  one  other  than  Patrick 
Henry. 

Abe  Lincoln  was  given  a  warm 
welcome  upon  his  arrival  sometime 
in  the  third  week  of  August,  1841. 
Shaken  by  despair,  he  didn't  make 
much  of  an  impression.  Carl  Sand- 
burg quotes  Moncure  D.  Conway  as 
reporting  that  Lincoln's  face  "had 
a  battered  and  bronzed  look  with- 
out being  hard  —  three  parts  sub- 
lime to  one  grotesque." 

Lucy  Speed,  still  shaken  by  her 
husband's  death,  hovered  over  Abe 
like  his  own  mother.  She  placed  him 
in  a  choice  room  with  tall  windows 
and  fourteen-foot  ceilings;  put  a 
horse  at  his  disposal,  and  assigned 
him  a  servant  for  his  personal  needs. 
Then  during  a  solemn  moment,  she 
gave  him  an  Oxford  Bible.  As  she 
handed  it  over,  she  assured  him  that 
it  was  the  "best  cure  for  the  blues." 

Lincoln  had  a  great  time  at  Farm- 
ington. He  went  hiking  through  the 
fields  with  Joshua;  playfully  locked 
his  half-sister  Mary  up  in  her  bed- 
room to  keep  her  from  "committing 
assault  and  battery  on  me";  went 
on  trips  to  Louisville;  and  even 
visited  a  dentist  who  tried  to  pull  a 
tooth,  but  without  success. 

At  the  time,  Joshua  was  having  his 
own  romantic  troubles.  He  was  vast- 
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[y  experienced  as  a  heartbreaker, 
with  a  list  of  at  least  twenty  girls. 
But  he  was  having  difficulty  with  his 
current  fiancee,  Fanny  Henning. 
Fanny,  or  "black-eyed  Fanny"  as 
Lincoln  called  her,  lived  with  her 
uncle,  John  Williamson,  on  a  nearby 
farnn.  Joshua's  problem  was  that  he 
could  not  keep  her  uncle  from  listen- 
ing in  as  he  went  about  the  business 
of  proposing. 

Finally,  the  two  young  men  got 
together  and  agreed  that  Lincoln 
would  tell  Wilhamson  some  stories 
while  he  plighted  "his  troth/'  Abe 
considered  this  a  challenge,  and  he 
came  up  with  some  of  his  wildest 
tales  —  tales  that  kept  the  uncle 
spellbound.  The  strategy  worked, 
and  that  evening  the  couple  was  en- 
gaged! 

To  have  helped  a  friend  lifted 
Abe  Lincoln's  spirits,  and  he  never 
forgot  the  incident. 

BACK  in  Springfield,  Lincoln 
started  out  again  "on  this  te- 
dious circuit  where  I  am  now." 
From  an  unknown  place  he  wrote  a 
long  letter  to  the  Speeds,  thanking 
them  for  their  hospitality.  In  that 
now  famous  letter,  he  said:  "Tell 
your  mother  that  I  have  not  got  her 
present'  (Oxford  Bible)  with  me; 
but  that  I  intend  to  read  it  regularly 
when  I  return  home.  I  doubt  not  that 
it  is  really,  as  she  says,  the  best  cure 
for  the  ^Blues'  could  one  but  take  it 
according  to  the  truth  ..." 


Lincoln  did  read  the  Oxford  Bible, 
and  it  did  help  him  with  the  blues. 
A  little  over  a  year  later,  he  and 
Mary  Todd  were  married  by  the 
Reverend  Charles  Dresser,  the  pas- 
tor of  the  Springfield  Episcopal 
Church.  Later,  they  bought  his 
house. 

The  years  ahead  w^ere  extremely 
difficult  years  for  the  United  States 
and  for  Abraham  Lincoln.  With  his 
tendency  to  despair,  he  was  often 
tempted  to  give  up.  But  during  such 
moments  he  would  go  to  the  Bible 
and  it  always  gave  him  a  lift.  And 
always  as  he  read,  he  was  most 
grateful  for  the  gfit  he  had  received 
at  Farmington  during  one  of  his 
darkest  hours. 

After  he  had  been  elected  Presi- 
dent, he  sent  a  large  oval  picture 
of  himself  to  Farmington.  At  the 
base  of  the  portrait  he  wrote  with  his 
own  hand:  "For  Lucy  G.  Speed, 
from  whose  pious  hand  I  accepted 
the  present  of  an  Oxford  Bible 
twenty  years  ago."  With  all  of  the 
things  he  had  on  his  mind  during 
those  two  decades,  that  Bible  must 
have  made  a  deep  impression  for 
him  to  have  remembered  the  details 
of  the  gift. 

Four  years  later,  Lincoln  said  to 
Joshua:  "Take  all  of  this  book  upon 
reason  that  you  can,  and  the  balance 
on  faith,  and  you  will  live  and  die 
a  better  man." 

Lincoln  was  speaking  from  experi- 
ence! ■  ■ 


"The  lesson  which  wars  and  depressions  have  taught  us  is  that  if  we 
want  peace,  prosperity  and  happiness  at  home  we  must  help  to  estab- 
lish them  abroad."— HUGO  L.  BLACK 
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Why  Dream? 


By  Ida  Cooper  Tessmann 


IN  trying  to  help  a  seventeen-year- 
old  father  in  one  of  our  large 
cities  a  youth  counselor  asked  him 
recently,  "If  you  could  have  a  job 
of  your  choice,  what  would  it  be?" 

The  young  father  had  lost  ten  jobs 
in  one  year  because  he  could  not 
follow  instructions  nor  would  he  take 
orders.  He  answered,  "Ah,  just  any- 
thing —  I  don't  know,  just  don't  like 
to  work  I  guess." 

"But  you  do  have  a  wife  and  a 
child  to  consider.  You  should  want 
to  earn  a  living  not  only  for  yourself 
but  to  support  them,  too." 

"Yeah,  I  know,  but  I  have  never 
had  a  chance  to  do  anything  I  like 
to  do." 

Again  the  counselor  said,  "When 


you  were  a  child  wasn't  there  some- 
thing you  wanted  to  become,  some- 
one you  admired  and  wanted  to  grow 
up  to  be  like?" 

"Naw,  if  I  could  work  like  my 
paw,  I  would  be  satisfied."  Then  he 
added  quickly,  "I  just  want  to  be- 
come twenty-one-years-old  so  I  can 
drive  a  ti*uck." 

He  had  no  dreams  and  he  had  no 
ambition;  if  ever  he  did  have  any, 
they  had  been  killed.  Then  the  coun- 
selor, perturbed  over  the  young 
man's  attitude,  said,  "Sam,"  calling 
him  by  name,  "did  you  ever  think 
how  some  of  our  great  Americans 
became  so  great?  Think  for  instance 
of  a  great  American,  a  negro,  who 
became  the  first  American  negro  edu- 


Mrs.   Tessmann  is  a  freelance  writer  living  at  2107  Harvey  Road, 
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cator,  born  a  slave  in  Hale's  Ford, 
Virginia,  Booker  T.  Washington.  He 
dreamed  that  he,  too,  could  obtain 
an  education  and  become  a  leader 
in  America.  He  said  that  one  of  his 
earliest  impressions  resulted  from 
being  awakened  late  one  night  by  the 
prayer  of  his  mother,  kneeling  be- 
side him,  asking  God  that  some  day 
she  and  her  children  would  be  free. 
Then  he  remembered  when  word 
came  that  something  unusual  would 
happen  the  next  day.  Every  slave  on 
the  plantation  knew  what  it  meant, 
and  the  next  morning  all  negroes, 
young  and  old  gathered  in  their  mas- 
ter's home  to  hear  a  government 
official  read  the  Emancipation  Proc- 
lamation and  explain  that  the  slaves 
were  free  to  go  where  they  pleased. 
He  dreamed  that  some  day  he  would 
get  an  education  and  be  able  to  lead 
others.  His  mother  encouraged  him. 
Friends  contributed  to  his  desire.  He 
worked  in  a  mine  as  a  laborer  for 
five  years  to  earn  enough  money  to 
make  the  trip  to  Hampton  Institute 
where  in  1875  he  arrived  penniless, 
but  with  the  help  of  others  worked 
his  way  through. 

A  Hero's  Hero 

"Colonel  Armstrong,  Founder  of 
Hampton  Institute  gave  him  by  pre- 
cept and  example  what  one  might 
call  a  dream  equal  to  a  pupil's  hero 
worship.  To  Washington,  Armstrong 
was  the  rarest,  strongest,  and  most 
beautiful  character  he  had  ever  met. 
To  Armstrong,  Washington  was  the 
embodiment  of  what  the  negro  in 
America  could  hope  to  become. 

"He  graduated  from  Hampton  in 
1875,  and  became  a  teacher.  In  1881 


he  was  chosen  principal  of  the  Tus- 
kegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Insti- 
tute for  Negroes,  in  Alabama.  This 
school  he  organized  and  built  up.  He 
dreamed,  and  with  God's  help  and 
the  encouragement  of  men,  his 
dreams  came  true. 

"You  heard  our  President,  Richard 
Nixon,  when  he  gave  his  acceptance 
speech  the  night  after  he  was 
nominated.  Remember  how  he  said, 
T  see  another  child.  He  hears  the 
train  go  by  at  night  and  dreams  of 
faraway  places  he  would  like  to  go. 
It  seems  like  an  impossible  dream, 
but  he  is  helped  on  his  journey 
through  life.  A  father,  who  had  to 
go  to  work  before  he  finished  the 
sixth  grade,  sacrificed  everything  so 
that  his  sons  could  go  to  college.  A 
gentle,  Quaker  mother  with  a  pas- 
sionate concern  for  peace,  quietly 
wept  when  he  went  to  war  but 
understood  why  he  had  to  go.  A 
gentle  teacher,  a  remarkable  football 
coach,  an  inspirational  minister  en- 
couraged him  on  his  way.  A  coura- 
geous wife  and  loyal  children  stood 
by  him  in  victory  and  defeat.  In  his 
chosen  profession  of  politics,  first 
scores,  then  hundreds,  then  thou- 
sands, and  finally  millions  worked 
for  his  success.' 

"We  can't  all  become  presidents, 
nor  even  great  educators,  but  we  can 
all  be  great  Americans  to  a  greater 
or  lesser  extent.  My  father  when  he 
was  just  a  child  got  up  in  an  old 
Captain's  chair  and  pretended  he 
was  preaching;  he  dreamed  that 
when  he  grew  up  he  would  become 
a  preacher,  and  he  did  become  a 
preacher  —  not  a  noted  one,  but  a 
preacher  nonetheless,  and  I  will  al- 
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ways  remember  what  he  told  me. 
'Son,  hitch  your  wagon  to  the  stars, 
even  if  you  never  climb  higher  than 
the  top  of  the  fence/  " 

Neither  IQ   Nor  Brilliance 

"In  weighing  the  lives  of  all 
Americans  we  learn  that  it  is  not 
their  great  intelligence,  their  high 
IQs,  their  briUiance,  nor  is  it  their 


wealth,  nor  even  their  education  that 
makes  them  great,  but  it  is  their 
dreams  and  their  faith  in  God  and 
Man  that  inspires  them  to  make  their 
dreams  come  true  by  using  high 
moral  standards  and  integrity." 

"O.K.,"  said  the  young  father,  "my 
wife  wants  me  to  stick  to  my  job  at 
the  gas  station  and  go  back  to  school 
at  night.  Til  try." 


Discussion  Helps 

Biblical  Material:  Genesis  37;  Joel  2:28  ff. 

1.  To  get  us  off  our  backsides  we  need  motivation.  We  need  a  great 
love,  a  "passion."  What  are  some  sources  of  such  motivation? 

2.  In  this  connection  biography  can  be  instructive.  Where,  one  won- 
ders, did  Thomas  Edison  acquire  his  drive? 

3.  Is  motivation  more  than  just  "doing  one's  thing"? 

4.  In  an  age  in  which  a  job  is  too  often  "putting  in  time,"  the  reli- 
gious concept  of  "vocation"  is  pertinent.  Do  you  feel  a  conscious 
sense  of  vocation? 

5.  It  has  been  ^  well  said  that  we  receive  our  lives  in  order  to  give 
them  away.  Would  you  agree?  "To  what?"  or  "to  whom?"  do  we  give 
ourselves? 
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I  Have  No  Regrets 


By  Peggy  Johnson 


TWENTY  years  an  Air  Force  wife;  then  suddenly  a  civilian.  I 
wonder  how  long  it  takes  to  "feel"  civilian? 

A  green  kid  from  Missouri,  I  was  introduced  to  the  military  way 
of  life  when  I  married  a  brand-new  volunteer,  many  TDY's  ago.  My 
vocabulary  immediately  increased,  beginning  with  simple  terms  like 
BX,  Commissary,  NCO,  5BX,  and  MP.  Then  I  graduated  to  more 
difficult  words  consisting  of  CEG,  OKI,  Alert,  Young  Tiger,  Chrome 
Dome,  and  Standboard. 

From  necessity,  I  learned  early  in  my  career  to  manage  money. 
Later,  when  promotions  increased  my  husband's  paycheck,  I  found 
that  I  had  learned  a  great  deal  about  stretching  the  budget  during 
those  lean  years. 

For  a  paltry  sum,  my  two  children  were  born  in  military  hospitals. 
Since  then,  they  have  returned  to  various  base  doctors  for  ailments 
ranging  from  diaper  rash  to  acne  blemishes. 

I  became  adept  at  letting  curtain  hems  up  and  down  as  we  moved 
in  and  out  of  one  town  to  another,  one  house  to  another.  It  wasn't 
always  possible  to  choose  a  neighborhood.  I  saw  all  types  and  nation- 
alities of  people  thrown  together,  and  many  times  lasting  friendships 
developed.  Reflecting  back,  I  think  of  many  friends.  There  was  the 
Louisiana  gal  who  taught  me  to  cook  shrimp  gumbo;  the  not-to-be- 
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believed  landlords  in  Indiana  who  brought  fresh  corn  and  vegetables 
from  their  gardens;  the  proper  little  New  York  family  who  shared  my 
family's  enthusiasm  for  camping  and  boating. 

There  were  lizards  in  Louisiana,  mosquitoes  in  Arkansas,  mice  in 
Indiana,  and  knee-deep  snow  in  Washington,  and  sunbaked  beaches  in 
California.  But  in  each  new  place,  I  learned  to  adapt  to  the  weather 
and  the  inconveniences. 

There  were  lonesome  months  of  waiting  while  my  husband  served 
overseas.  And  anxious  nights  when  the  children  were  ill.  There  was 
the  thrill  and  excitement  of  watching  a  giant  KC-135  tanker  plane 
land  on  the  runway,  knowing  that  the  man  of  the  house  was  home  at 
last  .  .  .  and  safe. 

Maybe  being  a  military  career  wife  is  not  for  you,  but  if  there's 
a  litde  gypsy  in  your  soul,  a  touch  of  wanderlust,  and  yet,  a  desire 
for  security  without  great  riches,  this  could  be  the  life  for  you. 

I  have  no  regrets. 

Reprinted  with  permission  from  The  Blythe  Spirit. 
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Always  on  a 


Wednesday 


By  Harold  Heifer 


Chief  Wilburn  holds  down  two  jobs 


Harry  Wilburn  is  a  Tennessean 
with  a  split  personality.  And 
both  of  him  are  doing  well,  thank 
you. 

Much  of  the  time  he  spends  as 
Chief  Wilburn,  a  top  Navy  enlisted 
man  in  Memphis,  where  he  is  part 
of  the  Naval  Air  Technical  Training 
staff.  But  on  Wednesday  night,  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  and  all  day  Sun- 
day he  is  the  Reverend  Harry  Wil- 
burn and  becomes  the  spiritual 
leader  of  a  community. 

The  community  is  the  town  of 
Luckett,  some  forty  miles  from  the 
Navy  base,  and  his  congregation 
is  the  OUve  Branch  Baptist  Church. 
This  is  not  a  Johnny-come-lately 
church,  but  rather  is  sixty-five  years 
old  and  one  that  is  likely  to  select 


its  minister  with  care.  And  there's 
no  doubt  that  a  considerable  attach- 
ment has  arisen  between  the  Navy 
man  and  his  112-member  congrega- 
tion in  the  year  that  he's  been  asso- 
ciated with  them. 

Chief  Wilburn's  buddies  in  the 
service  are  having  a  hard  time  get- 
ting over  all  this.  Not  only  at  the 
idea  of  a  sailor  becoming  a  pastor 
and  a  teacher  of  the  Gospel,  but 
they  can  remember  when  Harry 
Wilburn  wasn't  exactly  a  prospect 
for  sainthood.  He  was  not  above 
going  into  a  barroom,  maybe  having 
one  or  two  too  many  and  getting 
into  his  share  of  brawls. 

The  sea-service  preacher  ac- 
knowledges this  and  says,  "After 
being  saved,  I  find  that  the  sky  is 


"Now  hear  this!"  The  Rev.  Harry  Wilburn,  about  to  pass  the  Word. 
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Chief  Petty  Officer  Wilburn  greets  a  member  of  his  flock. 


bluer,  the  grass  is  greener,  flowers 
smell  sweeter,  and  the  air  is 
cleaner  —  everything  is  different." 
And,  with  something  of  a  grin,  he 
adds,  "A  few  years  ago  I  would 
have  laughed  at  anyone  who  would 
have  told  me  that." 

The  chief  himself  finds  it  difficult 
to  pinpoint  just  when  he  began  to 
feel  like  making  a  change  away  from 
his  old  way  of  life.  Certainly  having 
a  wife  and  children  had  something 
to  do  with  it.  One  of  the  proudest 
moments  of  his  life,  he  says  is 
when,  after  being  ordained  at  a 
Baptist  church  on  Guam,  he  bap- 
tized his  youngest  son  on  that 
Pacific  island. 

One  thing  is  sure:  He's  a  hard- 
working minister.  He's  at  the  church 
Wednesday    nights    for     a    prayer 
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meeting.  On  Saturday  afternoons 
there  is  a  youth  fellowship.  That 
means  bowling,  skating,  and  even 
songfests  to  cheer  up  people  in  hos- 
pitals and  nursing  homes.  "Young 
people,"  he  says,  "like  to  be  active 
and  involved  in  something."  And 
he  believes  what  he  has  to  offer  is 
a  good  deal  better  than  some  of  the 
activities  that  teen-agers  can  get 
into  these  days. 

On  Sundays  the  Navy  chief  is  at 
his  church  preaching  not  one  but 
two  seiTnons  during  the  course  of 
the  day.  But  the  time  he  spends  in 
the  pulpit  is  the  smallest  part  of  his 
duties.  He  is  much  more  interested 
in  reaching  the  members  of  his  con- 
gregation in  a  personal  way  and, 
through  counseling  and  joining  in, 
making   fellowship    "a    real   thing." 


Pastor  Wilburn  in   meditation. 


There's  no  question  that  the  chief      only  after  the  last  hght  goes  out. 


means  to  continue  his  ministry.  He 
and  his  wife  and  two  sons  always 
arrive  ahead  of  the  congregation 
when  services  are  held  or  there's 
"something   doing"  and  he  departs 


Most  significantly,  the  Wilburns 
now  live  on  a  farm  of  their  own. 
They  are  close  to  the  land,  to  its 
people  —  and  to  God. 
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Pursuit 


By  Pat  Wayne 


A  young  woman's  harrowing  experience  on  a  superhighway 


I  was  so  engrossed  in  my  thoughts 
that  I  did  not  notice  the  car  fol- 
lowing me.  It  wasn't  that  I  didn't 
want  to  go  home  and  visit  my  folks. 
I  love  my  folks  and  have  for  all  my 
twenty  years,  and  the  last  year  at 
college  they  have  become  more  un- 
derstanding and  reasonable  in  their 
attitude  toward  me,  except  for  the 
word  authority. 

Wow!  They  are  something  else 
again  when  it  comes  to  calmly  dis- 
cussing that  word.  They  do  not  face 
the  fact  that  today's  world  demands 
that  the  individual  exercise  his  free- 
dom and  that  authority  is  a  conflict- 
ing word.  I  do  wish  my  father  could 
argue  with  one  of  my  professors. 
Each  time  that  I  try  to  explain  this 
to  him,  he  comes  up  with  his 
thought  that  the  world  is  too  per- 
missive,    and    I    get    his    tolerant 
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smile  —  reserved  for  someone  he 
loves  who  happens  to  be  wrong! 

The  car  behind  me  was  a  flashy 
red  with  a  black  top  —  and  I  think 
the  color  was  what  caught  my  eye 
as  we  went  around  a  curve  and  I 
started  to  move  ahead  of  a  little  old 
couple  who  decided  the  highway 
speed  for  their  blue  sedan  was 
thirty-five  instead  of  seventy. 

Dad  would  agree  to  this,  I 
thought  grimly,  as  I  gave  the  old 
couple  my  horn  and  caught  their 
momentary  smile  as  I  passed.  They 
might  be  a  nice  old  couple,  but  they 
sure  were  a  menace  swerving  off 
some  country  road  onto  the  strip  of 
two-way  highway  —  and  then  slow- 
ing to  city  speed. 

I  passed  them  and  the  red  car 
behind  me  passed  them  and  zoomed 
around  me  at  about  eighty-five.  The 


lone  driver  was  a  guy  who  waved 
at  me  as  he  passed.  I  may  be  a 
small- town  girl,  but  I  am  not  so 
friendly  that  I  wave  at  strangers.  I 
belong  to  today's  generation,  but 
my  father  has  taught  all  three  of 
his  daughters  the  basic  facts  about 
driving  alone. 

I  smiled  to  myself  thinking  how 
much  Daddy  worries  about  noth- 
ing! I  am  safe  inside  my  locked 
coupe,  and  only  fifty  miles  from 
Mom's  fried  chicken  dinner. 

The  red  car  ahead  slowed,  and  I 
all  but  ran  into  his  chrome  bumper. 
Why  was  he  waiting  for  me  to  pass 
when  he  almost  ran  oflE  the  road 
passing  me  only  moments  ago? 
Stubbornly,  I  slowed  my  speed  and 
we  drove  this  way  for  about  five 
minutes  —  and  the  old  couple 
moved  up  behind  me.  What  were 
we  playing  —  motorist  polo? 

I  took  a  breath.  Obviously,  I 
must  pass  the  nut  in  front  of  me  or 


someone  coming  up  fast  might  slam 
into  all  of  us.  There  were  no  cars 
in  the  left  lane  so  I  made  my  move. 

When  I  was  passing  him  —  the 
red  car  speeded  up,  and  he  laughed 
and  waved  at  me.  I  was  scared! 
There  was  a  car  coming  up  over  the 
hill.  My  palms  were  sweaty  and  I 
dropped  my  speed  trying  to  get 
behind  the  red  car.  Immediately,  he 
dropped  his  speed  —  and  I  shot 
ahead  of  him.  The  oncoming  motor- 
ist shot  past  me,  honking  his  horn. 
I  didn't  blame  him. 

I  took  a  shaky  breath.  Glancing 
into  my  rearview  mirror,  I  saw  that 
the  car  now  seemed  content  to  fol- 
low me.  I  ran  on  up  to  seventy  try- 
ing to  shake  him,  but  he  kept  a 
speed  consistent  with  mine.  We 
drove  this  way  for  about  fifteen 
miles.  Ahead  was  a  small  town. 
Maybe  he  would  stop  in  the  town. 

Suppose  I  stopped  —  and  he 
pulled  up  beside  me?  This  was  the 
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last  town  before  the  stretch  of  free- 
way, courtesy  of  our  slow  state,  be- 
fore my  own  town  about  thirty  miles 
away.  I  didn't  want  to  face  the 
white  concrete  of  the  freeway  with 
no  filling  stations  or  cafes  to  play 
car  games  with  this  nut. 

We  came  into  the  town  and  I 
slowed  down  to  fifteen,  although 
the  speed  limit  was  thirty-five.  The 
red  car  slowed  with  me  and  we 
moved  slowly  into  the  town.  A  few 
minutes  later,  I  could  see  the  blue 
sedan  of  the  old  couple  coming  — 
and  then  they  turned  to  go  down  a 
shaded  side  street.  I  was  sorry  to 
see  them  leave. 

Even  as  I  watched  their  old  car 
leave,  the  red  car  pulled  up  even 
with  me  —  and  a  man  somewhat 
older  than  I  waved  at  me.  He 
pointed  to  my  left  and  I  looked  and 
saw  the  blinking  neon  light  of  a 
motel. 

I  am  not  a  kid  and  I  know  the 
score,  but  suddenly  I  felt  sick.  I 
remembered  one  of  the  girls  in  my 
dorm  telling  me  the  "signs"  of  any- 
one "interested"  on  the  road.  I  had 
not  given  this  guy  any  encourage- 
ment. I  didn't  even  wave!  I  glanced 
in  the  back  seat  of  my  car  and  saw 
my  clothes  hanging  there.  How 
many  times  had  Daddy  told  me  to 
put  my  clothes  in  the  trunk  of  my 
car  when   I  drove  alone! 

I  stared  at  the  man  hoping  he 
could  see  my  anger  and  shook  my 
head  negatively.  I  speeded  up  to 
the  thirty-five  mile  limit.  He 
dropped  behind  me.  I  noticed  there 
was  a  policeman  directing  traffic 
where  a  light  had  quit  playing  red 
and   green.   I   glanced   at  the   cop. 


What  could  I  say?  I  looked  back 
through  my  side  mirror  and  saw 
the  blinker  of  the  red  car.  He  was 
going  to  turn  left!  Wonderful  What 
could  I  have  said  to  the  fuzz?  The 
man  in  the  red  car  had  really  done 
nothing  wrong.  It  was  a  relief  to 
know  he  was  leaving. 

The  policeman  motioned  me  on 
and  I  passed  him.  He  flashed 
me  a  smile  and  I  smiled  back.  He 
was  young  and  attractive,  and 
sweating  hard  as  he  worked  getting 
the  traffic  moving  again  in  four  di- 
rections. He  might  be  part  of  the 
establishment  and  in  authority  — 
but  this  time  I  was  glad  to  see  his 
uniform. 

I  glanced  back  at  the  two  cars 
that  followed  me,  and  then  felt  a 
sickening  lurch  as  the  red  car  did 
not  turn  but  came  straight  ahead  — 
following  me  again! 

If  I  were  a  man  I  would  pull  over 
to  the  side  of  the  road  and  talk  to 
the  other  man.  If  were  a  man  —  I 
probably  would  not  be  in  this  spot. 
What  was  with  this  guy?  Should  I 
try  and  stop  in  this  busy  little  town 
and  face  him?  I  had  heard  about 
the  indifference  of  people  today. 
Maybe  I  should  drive  straight  home 
as  fast  as  I  could  and,  when  I  got 
into  my  driveway  .  .  .  well.  Daddy 
would  handle  this  character.  Or, 
would  I  get  that  far?  There  was  mile 
after  mile  of  lonely  freeway  ahead 
and  already  it  was  dusk.  Soon  it 
would  be  dark.  Suppose  I  did  get 
home.  Would  Daddy  be  there?  I 
am  not  the  most  punctual  person  — 
and  Mom  never  serves  dinner  until 
I  come.  Even  if  Daddy  were  there 
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waiting,  could  he  handle  this  man? 
Did  the  man  have  a  weapon?  We 


the   outskirts   of   town   and 
not     many     neighbors 


live   on 
there     are 
nearby. 

Another  intersection  loomed 
ahead.  The  red  car  was  right  be- 
hind me  now  on  the  wide  street 
and  he  pulled  up  next  to  me  at  the 
intersection  —  with  cars  coming  up 
behind  both  of  us. 

I  glanced  at  the  man,  and  noticed 
that  his  eyes  had  an  odd,  glazed 
look.  My  stomach  hurt.  He  was 
grinning  at  me.  Was  he  drunk?  Or 
on  drugs?  Cars  moved  up  behind 
us,  all  waiting  for  the  red  light  to 
change  to  green.  This  was  the  last 
major  stop  until  we  were  out  of 
town.  I  was  thinking  hard.  What 
could  I  do?  My  hands  felt  damp  on 
the  wheel.  If  I  turned  left,  he  would 
have  to  go  ahead  as  the  cars  behind 
us  went  forward.  I  couldn't  give  the 
car  behind  me  the  turn  signal  for 
fear  the  man  would  notice. 

The  light  changed.  I  roared  my 
motor,  and  we  both  shot  ahead,  I 
braked  sharply  and  turned  left.  The 
red  car  went  on  and  I  could  hear 
his  horn  blaring  at  me  with  anger.  I 
drove  down  the  side  street  intending 
td  drive  around  the  block  and  back 
to  the  highway  —  and  then  the 
thought  occurred  to  me  that  the 
man  in  the  red  car  might  turn  at 
the  next  corner  and  meet  me  com- 
ing. I  made  a  sharp  left  turn  into 
an  alley  that  ran  behind  a  church, 
and  drove  into  the  parking  lot 
facing  the  street  from  whence  I  had 
come.  I  cut  my  motor  and  sat  there 
with  the  other  parked  cars,  grateful 
for  the  church  function  offered  that 


kept  the  parking  lot  full  tonight. 

I  watched  the  street,  and  saw 
the  red  car  going  slowly  down 
again,  looking  in  both  directions.  He 
had  turned  and  driven  around  the 
block  looking  for  me!  Now,  he  was 
going  south  again  out  of  town. 
Would  he  wait  at  the  edge  of  town 
to  see  if  I  really  lived  here  or  had 
tricked  him?  Well,  I  couldn't  sit 
here  indefinitely.  Maybe  I  was  just 
being  silly. 

Twenty  minutes  later  I  drove 
down  the  street.  The  man  probably 
was  gone.  Maybe  he  was  chasing 
some  other  girl's  car?  Still,  I  looked 
both  ways  at  the  edge  of  town. 
Suddenly,  the  red  car  flashed  out 
from  behind  a  clump  of  bushes  be- 
side a  tavern,  and  the  driver  was 
honking  and  waving  at  me. 

I  hit  fifty  going  up  the  ramp  to 
the  freeway,  and  kept  my  speed  up 
to  seventy  on  the  freeway  for  about 
five  minutes.  He  stayed  right  behind 
me.  Ahead  of  me  was  the  freeway's 
first  turning  point  —  where  a  sign 
suggested  that  I  might  get  gas  and 
lunch,  and  reminded  me  that  this 
was  the  last  stop  before  the  next 
town  —  my  town.  I  slowed  my  car^ 
and  moved  to  the  right  lane.  Two 
cars  zoomed  past  me,  interested  in 
their  own   destinations. 

The  red  car  followed  me  down 
the  ramp.  My  heart  was  thumping 
loudly  as  he  suddenly  crossed  in 
front  of  me,  and  we  were  both  off 
the  road  and  almost  under  the  dark 
bridge.  It  was  a  deserted  spot,  and 
I  could  see  the  distant  lights  of  a 
service  station  cafe  blinking  at  me. 

The  man  got  out  of  his  car  and 
I  could  see  his  grin  reflected  in  my 


headlights.  I  turned  on  my  bright 
lights  and  their  blaze  hit  him  in  the 
face.  He  stooped  to  pick  up  a  rock. 
There  was  no  sound  of  traffic,  ex- 
cept the  zoom  of  a  car  going  fast 
overhead  above  us,  and  the  quiet 
of  the  lonely  road  hit  me. 

I  sat  in  my  locked  car  and  blared 
my  horn  as  my  heart  thumped 
loudly. 

The  man  grinned  and  came 
closer. 

At  the  sound  of  my  horn,  the 
police  car  pulled  toward  us 
from  their  hidden  position  at  the 
foot  of  the  ramp.  They  were  coming 
up  the  wrong  direction  to  the  free- 
way, but  the  right  direction  to  help 
me.  At  the  sound  of  the  siren,  the 
man  turned  and  ran.  Two  police- 
men sprinted  after  him.  They  were 
in  condition,  and  the  man  was  not. 

I  waited,  shaking,  as  they  took 
him  back  to  their  car,  handcuffed. 
I  cut  my  lights  to  parking  and 
rolled  down  the  window  to  get  a 
breath  of  evening  air  and  looked 
down  at  my  shaking  hands. 

The  young  traffic  cop  walked  over 
to  my  car,  I  unlocked  my  right  door. 
He  sat  on  the  seat,  and  we  looked 
at  each  other.  We  had  already 
talked,  and  arranged  the  trap,  when 
I  went  back  to  the  non-functioning 
light  to  ask  for  his  help. 

I  said  now,  "I  didn't  know  you 
would  come.  I  thought  you  radioed 
for  help  for  me." 

He  smiled.  "I  was  off  duty  when 
I  went  to  direct  the  traffic."  He  took 
out  a  pad.  ''May  I  have  your  name 
and  address?" 

I    told    him,    and    then    I    asked, 
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"Will  I  have  to  be  a  witness?  What 
is  wrong  with  the  man?  He  was 
actually  going  to  break  my  window 
with  a  rock." 

"He  had  a  gun,  too,"  said  the 
policeman,  quietly.  "He  is  carrying 
a  nice  supply  of  LSD  on  this  trip." 
He  smiled  at  his  own  humor,  and 
added,  "He  admits  to  spending  the 
afternoon  watching  an  X-rated  film 
and  the  violence  and  sex  plus  the 
drug  seemed  to  have  got  to  him." 
He  glanced  at  my  clothes  hanging 
in  back.  "Hasn't  anyone  told  you  to 
put  your  clothes  in  the  trunk?" 

I  nodded  and  managed  a  smile. 
"Another  person,  in  authority,  told 
me  the  same  thing." 

"Oh,"  he  said,  glancing  at  my 
ringless  hand. 

I  couldn't  help  but  smile  now.  I 
said,  "My  father."  I  had  already  ex-, 
plained  to  the  policeman  that  I 
was  going  home  for  the  week-end 
when  the  man  had  started  follow- 
ing me. 

He  snapped  his  notebook  shut.  He 
said,  "Why  don't  you  go  on  home 
tonight  and  come  back  and  see  us 
tomorrow?  Til  bet  your  folks  are 
waiting  dinner  for  you."  He  smiled 
at  me  and  he  had  a  nice  smile  and 
it  reflected  in  his  blue  eyes.  This 
was  my  first  time  to  actually  visit 
with  the  fuzz. 

I  said,  "Thank  you  for  your  help." 

He  shrugged.  "My  job!  Inciden- 
tally, my  name  is  Bill  Winters  and 
my  aunt,  Leota  Winters,  teaches  at 
Conner  School  in  your  town."  He 
looked  hopeful.  He  asked,  "Since 
you  look  so  shaky,  ^would  you  like 
for  me  to  drive  you  home?  I  can  get 
my  uncle  to  drive  me  back  later." 


He  nodded  toward  the  police  car. 
"Mac  can  take  the  patrol  car  and 
the  prisoner  back  to  the  station." 

I  hesitated.  He  did  believe  me 
when  I  drove  back  to  the  traffic 
Hght  to  get  his  help.  He  had  come, 
personally.  He  had  risked  his  life. 
Still,  he  was  the  fuzz. 

He  said,  quietly,  "I  can  give  a 
couple  of  teachers  at  State  as  refer- 
ence. I  go  there  three  nights  a  week 
to   take   courses." 

I  asked  stiffly,  "Then,  you  don't 
intend  to  make  a  career  of  being  a 
policeman?" 

"Oh,  but  I  do!"  he  said.  "I  will 
admit  we  have  problems  in  the  de- 
partment, but  how  can  you  cure 
something  unless  you  are  there?  My 
night  courses  tie  in  directly  with 
my  ambition.  I  want  the  word  cop 
to  win  the  same  respect  that  it  did 
when  my  grandfather  pounded  a 
beat.  It  is  a  very  childish  theory 
that  we  do  not  need  any  of  the 
establishment.  Do  you  think  teach- 
ers could  do  better  in  a  tent  than 
a  building?   Honestly?" 

I  could  see  his  point  and  I  shook 
my  head,  smiling.  He  was  certainly 
young  to  sound  so  much  like  my 
father.  "I  will  admit  that  I  needed 
your  uniform  today.  Also,  that  I 
never  really  knew  a  policeman." 

He  said  quiedy,  "Someone  needs 
a  uniform  everyday,  and  most  peo- 
ple don't  really  know  policemen. 
Understanding   takes    time." 

I  winced.  The  young  man  was 
very  astute. 

He  smiled  back  at  me.  He  said, 
"You  have  beautiful  green  eyes  and 
long  brown  hair  and  a  kind  of  little- 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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Are  You 


Paying  Attention? 


By  Nathan  Singer 


God,  are  you  listening,  God?  Are 
you  really  watching  over  me? 
You  know  my  need  of  money.  Other 
cabbies,  you  give  long-distance 
fares.  Me  —  you  don't  even  let  me 
find  a  dollar. 

Yes,  but  do  you  pay  attention 
when  I  talk?  When  I  give  you  your 
heart's  desire,  do  you  realize  it  is 
from  ME?  Or  do  you  want  ME  to 
shake  the  world  each  time? 

Such  is  your  dialogue  with  him 
within  your  mind  as  you  walk  up 
the  long  flight  of  steps  to  inform 
your  fare  her  cab  is  waiting.  How 
can  you  be  sure  you  aren't  talking 
silently  to  yourself? 

You  aren't,  unless  you  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  little  manifestations. 


Your  shoulders  sag.  Always 
doubting.  The  top  step  is  only  ten 
away.  You  reach  it.  You're  bent 
over  already  from  the  climb.  You 
bend  down  farther  and  pick  up  a 
dollar  bill. 

Thank  you,  God. 

Attitude  Is  Central 

Asking,  listening,  waiting,  pa- 
tience, receiving,  thanking.  These 
are  the  attitudes  you  must  adopt 
when  you  decide  to  work  in  life  in 
a  spiritual  way.  You  develop  an 
awareness  that  reality  transcends 
the  five  senses.  That  one  hair's 
width  from  your  nose  is  a  "beyond" 
crammed  with  the  helpers  of  the 
Infinite  One. 


Mr.  Singer  is  a  freelance  writer  living  at  6  Exeter  Street,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  15217 
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You  keep  on  asking,  but  never  for 
more  than  that  which  will  satisfy 
your  immediate  needs. 

You  came  back  to  Pittsburgh  al- 
most destitute.  Your  properties 
needed  repairs,  and  there  was  very 
little  money.  You  didn't  want  to 
sell.  The  cab  job  presented  itself. 
Beggars  can't  be  choosers. 

So  you  took  it. 

And  you  repaired  the  leaky  roofs 
yourself. 

Then  one  tenant  moved  out. 

And  you  moved  in  with  five  car- 
tons of  books,  a  hot  plate,  dishes, 
silverware.  And  a  folding  cot  which 
you  set  up  in  the  living  room.  In  the 
cellar  there  was  an  old  porcelain- 
top  table  and  two  wooden  chairs 
which  had  belonged  to  your  late 
mother.  You  took  them  with  you 
when  you  had  first  moved  into  the 
small  house  after  her  passing. 

You're  home  again!  You  sit  on  the 
edge  of  the  cot.  Five  rooms  need  to 
be  furnished.  How? 

Well,  God,  it  says  in  the  Book 
you  know  each  need.  What's  my 
first  need?  A  bed. 

So  you  sleep  on  the  cot  with 
dreams  of  a  bed. 

Two  days  later,  there  is  a  rap  on 
the  door.  A  neighbor  for  whom 
you've  prayed  quite  a  bit  during  her 
illness. 

She  stands  outside.  "There's 
something  in  my  attic,  Nate. 
Haven't  been  up  there  for  years.  It's 
box  springs,  or  a  mattress,  or  a 
headboard.  I  don't  know.  Go  up  and 
see.  Maybe  you  can  use  it." 

God  bless!  Box  springs  and  a 
headboard. 

That  night  you  tell  your  friends 


about  it.  They  laugh.  One  school- 
teacher laughs  harder  and  louder. 

"It  isn't  that  funny." 

"But  it  is.  Because  I  just  remem- 
bered, I  have  a  mattress  in  the  cel- 
lar that  you  can  have." 

Bought  a  used  kitchen  stove. 

Winter's  coming.  Will  put  a  box 
on  the  back  porch  until  summer- 
time. 

You  know,  God,  modern  man 
needs  a  refrigerator.  People  will 
talk  if  they  know  about  the  back- 
porch  box.  Are  you  listening? 

A  month  later.  Milt,  a  cabbie,  ap- 
proaches you.  He  knows  you  moved 
back  into  your  home. 

"Hey,  Nate,  you  know  George 
D ?" 

"Yes." 

"You  know  he  ran  a  gambling 
joint?" 

"Yes." 

"Well,  the  cops  raided  him,  and 
he's  got  to  get  rid  of  all  the  furni- 
ture. Whyn't  you  talk  to  him? 
Maybe  you  could  use  some  of  it." 

Thank  you,  God. 

There  were  two  refrigerators 
from  which  to  choose.  He  charged 
me  forty.  It  was  delivered  in  a  dump 
truck. 

God  is  even  in  a  gambling  joint. 

The  dollar  bill,  the  bed  and  mat- 
tress, the  refrigerator.  You  think 
constantly  of  these  three  occur- 
rences. Does  God  know  and  answer 
all  needs?  How  does  it  really  work? 
Can  the  finite  mind  come  up  with 
a  logical  answer? 

You  asked,  you  listened,  you 
waited.  You  didn't  rush  to  buy. 
(You  couldn't  have  since  you  didn't 
have   the   money.)    You    threw   out 
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the  thought  which  was  the  prayer.  On  your  day  off  you  go  back  onto 

You  think  to  God  or  you  talk  aloud  the  rear  porch  to  see  what  work  has 

to  God.  It's  still  the  same.  to  be  done.  You  glance  down  into 

the  yard.  Someone  has  thrown  two 

The  Tide  Turns  large,    dirty,    bamboo    chairs    back 

Now  there  is  optimism.  You  will  there.    Is    my   backyard    a   garbage 

get  back  onto  your  feet.  You  weave  dump?  What  gall!  What  nerve! 

the  cab  through  traflSc.  One  thing  is  Steady   boy.    Do    you    have    any 

certain  —  it  goes  from  the  spiritual  chairs    in    the    living    room?    And 

to  the  material.  bamboo  is  in  fashion.  Perhaps  they 

A  lady  hails  you.  You  pull  over  to  are  usable, 

the    curb.    Ironically,    it    is    an    old  You  retrieve  them  from  the  yard, 

friend.    She    hasn't   seen    you   since  take  them  into  the  cellar,  and  test 

you  returned  to  Pittsburgh.  On  the  them.  They  stand  steady,  and  aren't 

way  to   her   home,   you   relate   the  broken.  They  need  a  good  cleaning 

three  occurrences.  and  painting.  This  is  done. 

She  has  a  mystical  smile  on  her  Thank  you,  God! 

lips.    "Do   you    remember   the    oval  You  sit  and  look  at  them.  They 

rug  you  gave  my  sister  when   you  need    cushions.    A    thought    strikes 

left?  And  the  toaster  you  gave  me?"  you.    A   bamboo    lamp   would    look 

"Yes,    yes."   Is    it   going   to   work  real  smart  with  those  chairs.  Where 

again?  is  there  a  bamboo  pole? 

"She  couldn't  use  the  i-ug,  so  Two  days  later,  in  the  passage- 
she  gave  it  to  our  niece  who  had  way  between  my  house  and  the 
just  built  a  new  home  with  the  neighbor,  a  new  bamboo  pole  is 
promise  that  if  you  ever  returned  to  thrown.  You  question  the  children 
Pittsburgh,  she  would  give  the  rug  around  the  house.  They  didn't 
back  to  you.  The  rug  didn't  fit  so  bring  the  pole, 
it's   rolled   and   waiting  for  you   in 

the  garage.  And  one  week  after  you  A  Single  Proprietorship  No  Longer 

left,  I  got  a  toaster  as  a  gift."  Within  yourself  now,  there  is  an 

My  living  room  floor  is  now  cov-  assurance     that    you     have     finally 

ered.   There   is  toast  for  breakfast.  learned  to  work  with  the  Infinite  as 

But  the  rug  and  the  toaster  a  partner.  Before,  it  was  a  single 
weren't  asked  for!  Does  this  ex-  proprietorship  with  yourself  as  boss, 
plode  the  theory,  or  is  there  feast  and  the  business  went  bankrupt, 
after  famine  —  in  God's  time?  Your  Now  the  stubbornness,  or  the  will- 
rationalizing  is  confused.  You  pos-  fulness,  is  subdued  and  you  want 
tulate,  you  assume,  you  arrive  at  a  to  go  along  with  the  Senior  Part- 
conclusion  —  God  cannot  be  ex-  ner's  wishes.  You  do  what  he  wants, 
plained.  and  he'll  get  you  what  you  want. 

"X"  force  is  working  for  you.  You  Magic?  Yes,  definitely!   It  is  the 

are  becoming  calmer  and  more  re-  application   of   the   spiritual  to   the 

laxed.  You  have  learned  acceptance.  material. 
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Childish  to  function  this  way? 
Yes,  for  there  is  enough  of  the  child 
left  to  enjoy  the  illusions  of  life  if 
you  pay  attention  to  the  theater- 
playwright-producer  who  is  One. 

The  chairs  are  long  gone  to  a 
young  schoolteacher  who  wanted  to 
be  modern  in  her  new  apartment. 
The  bamboo  pole  became  a  clothes 
pole  instead  of  a  lamp.  The  rug 
went  to  cover  the  floor  of  a  cellar 
of  a  neighbor  where  her  children 
played.  It  doesn't  matter.  They 
came  freely.  They  went  freely. 
Other   things  came  mysteriously  to 


take  their  place  —  a  TV,  a  boarder, 
and  a  pup. 

Reading  meaning  into  coinci- 
dence? Imagination?  Escapism? 
Those  who  are  intellectual  will  ac- 
cuse me  of  this.  It  does  not  follow 
the  rules  of  books  written  by  men. 
They  forgot  one  simple  little  fact  — 
that  all  springs  from  one  source, 
and  all  returns  to  one  source.  In- 
cluding the  books. 

Little  occurrences  that  are  diffi- 
cult to  prove.  But  then,  does  God 
have  to  be  proved? 

Taxi! 


Discussion  Helps 

Biblical  Matenal:  1  Kings  19:9  ff.;  2  Kings  5:1-14 

1.  Have  you  known  anyone  possessed  of  such  a  profound  mystical 
sense  as  the  cabby-author  of  this  article?  Does  his  perception  of 
the  "hand  of  God"  in  small  things  ring  true  to  you? 

2.  Is  there  a  recognizable  distinction  between  chance  and  Provi- 
dence? 

3.  Wherein  would  you  say  that  true  wealth  lies? 

4.  What  must  we  do  in  addition  to  expecting  great  things  of  God? 


A     Clilld's 


Reward 


By  Pat  Rutter 


A  touching  story  of  a  young  Korean  girl 


One  of  the  main  topics  of  conver- 
sation among  Americans  abroad 
is  the  dishonesty  —  real  or  imag- 
ined—  of  the  local  populace.  In 
Korea  the  topic  approaches  the  top 
of  the  list.  The  tales  of  thousands  of 
American  soldiers  returning  from 
that  distant  war  or  from  defense 
duties  there,  plus  the  "slicky-boy" 
jokes  of  Bob  Hope,  have  given  the 
Koreans  a  reputation  for  theft  al- 
most unequaled. 

Not  that  the  reputation  is  entirely 
undeserved.  Watches  can  disappear 
from  wrists,  wallets  from  coats  and 
even  trucks  from  military  motor 
pools  with  astonishing  suddenness. 
However,  most  Americans  never  re- 
alize that  these  deeds  are  accom- 
phshed  by  trained  professionals  who 
live  by  preying  on  the  visitors,  not 
by  the  ordinary  citizen. 
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It  was  raining  in  Seoul  one  night 
in  the  late  sixties  when,  as  I  was  in 
the  process  of  leaving  a  taxi,  my 
wallet  disappeared.  Later  I  ran  from 
a  nearby  restaurant  to  look  for  it, 
not  knowing  if  I  had  failed  to  prop- 
erly return  it  to  my  pocket  after 
paying  the  taxi  driver  or  if  some- 
one had  lifted  it.  I  watched  the 
hundreds  of  people  passing  by  and 
with  a  sinking  feeling  knew  that 
there  was  no  chance  of  ever  finding 
it. 

The  next  day  my  colleagues  at 
the  American  Forces  Korea  Net- 
work, where  I  supervised  the  tele- 
vision station,  sympathized  with  me, 
all  agreeing  that  I  would  never  see 
the  billfold  or  its  contents  again. 
The  usual  tales  of  thieving  and  re- 
marks concerning  the  character  of 
Koreans    >vere    repeated;    everyone 


forgetting  that  a  wallet  lost  in  any 
country,  including  the  United 
States,  is  rarely  recovered.  As  it  had 
contained  a  tidy  sum  for  a  Korean, 
$65  in  military  payment  certificates 
(more  precious  than  Korean  money 
to  many  Koreans)  and  about  $20  in 
Korean  won,  there  certainly  was  no 
room  for  optimism. 

As  I  was  filling  out  the  many 
forms  to  obtain  new  identification 
and  exchange  ration  cards  and  wor- 
rying about  how  I  could  ever  re- 
place the  precious  snapshots,  a  tele- 
phone call  came  for  me.  Answering, 
I  was  informed  in  hesitant  English 
that  Mr.  Chinsoo  Pae,  a  reporter  for 
the  Korean  language  newspaper 
Hanguk  Ilbo,  had  my  wallet  in  his 
possession  and  was  hoping  I  could 
come  pick  it  up. 

Amazed  and  delighted  at  my 
good  fortune,  I  obtained  the  address 
of  the  newspaper  and  took  a  staff 
car  into  downtown  Seoul  immedi- 
ately. I  located  the  reporter  easily 
in  the  large  newsroom  and  he 
handed  me  my  billfold.  It  was  much 
the  worse  for  wear  because  of  the 
rain  but  everything,  including  all 
the  cash,  was  intact. 

In  a  mixture  of  his  limited  Eng- 
lish and  my  limited  Korean,  the  re- 
porter explained  that  the  wallet  had 
been  delivered  to  him  that  morn- 
ing by  a  twelve-year-old  girl  and 
her  mother.  The  girl  had  apparently 
found  the  billfold  as  she  was  return- 
ing from  an  errand  and  took  it 
home.  The  mother  had  decided 
that  the  best  way  of  locating  its  ob- 
viously American  owner  was  to  seek 
the  help  of  a  newspaper.  It  was 
easy  for  Mr.  Pae,  who  read  some 


English,  to  locate  me  as  my  post 
phone  number  was  printed  on  the 
business  cards  in  the  wallet. 

As  I  stared  at  the  wallet  some- 
what increduously  I  asked,  "Were 
they  a  wealthy  family?" 

*'No,"  Mr.  Pae  answered,  "I 
think  not.  I  think  poor." 

The  girl  and  her  mother  had  ex- 
pected no  reward.  They  never 
expected  to  even  see  the  person  they 
had  assisted.  The  reporter  merely 
wanted  some  quote  which  he  could 
use  in  a  small  story  concerning  the 
affair.  However,  that  hardly  satisfied 
me.  I  wanted  to  meet  the  child  and, 
in  fact,  was  already  toying  with  the 
idea  of  having  her  appear  on  a  small 
segment  of  my  weekly  television 
program.  I  asked  Mr.  Pae  if  he  had 
the  child's  address.  He  rummaged 
about  his  cluttered  desk  top  and 
came  up  with  the  scrawled  address. 

Looking  at  the  Korean  characters 
I  muttered,  "I  hope  I  can  find  the 
place." 

Mr.  Pae  smiled,  "Your  arrival  in 
that  area  would  certainly  cause 
quite  a  commotion  and  perhaps  em- 
banassment  to  the  family.  I  would 
be  happy  to  deliver  any  message  for 
you." 

"Would  you?"  I  was  relieved.  "I'll 
call  you  tomorrow  with  details."  1 
thanked  the  young  man  and  re- 
turned to  the  TV  station. 

My  story  was  greeted  with  dis- 
belief by  everyone.  Koreans  just 
didn't  return  wallets,  particularly 
with  the  money  untouched  and 
without  an  expectation  of  reward. 
Even  if  the  child  might  have  acted 
with  spontaneous  honesty  the  wal- 
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let  had  also  been  in  the  hands  of 
at  least  two  adults.  Stereotyped 
ideas  had  received  a  blow. 

Only  my  Korean  secretary,  In- 
sook,  was  not  surprised.  Perhaps  a 
bit  smugly  she  said,  "Honesty  is  in 
the  nature  of  the  Korean  people^ 
dishonesty  is  imported."  Seeing  the 
face  I  made  at  her  she  hastened  to 
add  sweetly,  "Er  .  .  .  not  from 
America,  of  course." 

The  skepticism  of  my  co-workers 
confirmed  my  idea  of  having  the 
girl  on  my  program.  I  asked  Insook 
her  opinion,  explaining,  *1  don't 
want  to  be  condescending  or  point 
up  honesty  as  an  unusual  occur- 
rence here.  It  would  just  be  a  little 
personal  sidelight."  I  was  pleased 
that  she  agreed  that  it  was  a  good 
idea. 

After  setting  a  video-taping  date, 
I  called  Mr.  Pae  and  asked  if  he 
would  find  out  if  the  girl  and  her 
mother,  and  any  other  member  of 
her  immediate  family  if  they  de- 
sired, could  be  my  guests  the  fol- 
lowing Thursday  at  the  TV  station. 
He  returned  my  call  later  confirm- 
ing their  acceptance,  adding  that  it 
would  be  just  the  girl  and  her 
mother.  The  father  was  dead  and 
there  were  no  other  children. 

On  the  appointed  day  a  staff  car, 
with  a  Korean  driver,  picked  the 
couple  up  at  the  newspaper  office 
and  I  first  met  the  girl,  Soonhee 
Choi,  and  her  mother  at  the  door 
of  the  station.  They  were  clean  and 
neatly  dressed,  but  obviously  not 
well-to-do.  They  were  shy,  having 
never  before  encountered  Ameri- 
cans, as  I,  with  Insook  as  interpreter, 
conducted  them   on  a  tour  of  the 


television  facility  and  brought  them 
refreshments  at  our  club.  Each  per- 
son they  met  or  passed  was  greeted 
with  a  low  bow.  Although  impressed 
with  the  girl's  natural  charm  and 
demeanor,  most  of  my  co-workers 
couldn't  resist  comments  such  as 
"So  this  is  the  wonder  girl"  or 
"Even  at  her  age,  she  must  have 
an  angle." 

While  the  girl  and  her  mother 
enjoyed  ice  cream  in  the  club  I 
told  Insook,  "Find  out  why  they 
returned  the  wallet." 

"I  told  you  why,"  she  replied 
briskly. 

"Yes,  you  did.  And  I  appreciate 
your  patriotism.  But  see  if  they  can 
be  more  specific  without  your  being 
too   obvious." 

Insook  first  spoke  to  the  daugh- 
ter but  the  girl  merely  lowered 
her  eyes  in  embarrassment.  The 
mother  interrupted  softly,  speaking 
in  a  low,  gentle  voice.  After  a  mo- 
ment Insook  turned  to  me  and  said 
simply,  "Mrs.  Choi  says  that  they 
are  a  Christian  family.  They  never 
considered  doing  anything  else  be- 
sides trying  to  find  the  owner  of  the 
wallet." 

"They're  Christians!"  I  exclaimed. 

"Yes.  There  are  quite  a  few  in 
Korea." 

"I  know  that,"  I  explained.  "I've 
seen  the  churches  and  met  some  of 
them  at  the  post  chapel.  But  those 
people  always  seemed  well-to-do, 
spoke  English  and  had  American 
contacts.  I  guess  I'm  just  surprised 
to  meet  normal  Korean  people  with- 
out close  ties  to  the  West  who  are 
Christians.  Tell  them  that  they  are 
a  splendid  witness  for  their  faith." 
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tinsook  had  a  little  trouble  inter- 
eting  my  last  comment,  but  from 
the  smiles  oflFered  me  by  the  two  I 
knew  that  at  least  the  idea  had  got- 
ten through. 

IMphen  I  explained  my  plan  to  have 

"IpL  the   girl   on   television   and   the 

I  couple  was  nervous,  but  delighted. 

We  returned  to  the  studio  and  the 

I  final     adjustment     of     microphones 

and  lights  for  the  taping  session  was 

completed.    The   program    normally 

dealt  with  Korean  culture,  customs, 

and    local    entertainment    and    this 

segment    would    only    be    a    brief 

one  at  the  end  of  my  next  show. 

Although   the   girl  was    only   ex- 
pected to  sit  at  my  side  during  the 
taping  and  no  real  conversation  was 
planned,  I  still  had  Insook  with  us 
on  camera.  The  taping  went  well; 
the    child    appearing    suitably    cute 
and  demure  as  I  told  the  story  of 
i  her  honesty.  She  did  not  know  that 
at  the  end,  still  as  part  of  the  pro- 
gram, I  was  going  to  present  to  her 
as  a  reward  the  $20  in  won  that  had 
j:  been  in  the  wallet.  I  handed  her  an 
j  envelope  containing  the  money  and 
Insook  explained  to  her  what  it  was. 
The    girl    hesitated    only    briefly, 
pushed  the  money  back  toward  me 
and  spoke  in  Korean.  I  asked  Insook 
for   an    interpretation    and    she    re- 
plied,   "Soonhee    says    she   can    not 
accept  the  money." 

I  didn't  want  to  prolong  the  pro- 
gram with  an  argument  so  I  merely 
stated  somewhat  stiffly,  "Tell  her 
she  should  take  it.  It's  an  American 
custom." 

Insook  explained  my  last  words 
quickly  to  the  girl  and  she  answered 


just  as  rapidly.  "Soonhee  insists," 
Insook  translated,  "that  she  cannot 
take  the  money  as  a  reward.  How- 
ever, if  you  persist  in  giving  it  to  her 
she  desires  your  permission  to  spend 
it  to  buy  pencils  and  notebooks  for 
some  of  the  many  poor  children  in 
her  school." 

It  had  long  been  my  belief  that 
almost  nothing  could  break  me 
up  on  camera,  but  this  time  I  found 
myself  with  a  huge  lump  in  my 
throat  that  made  it  difficult  to 
speak.  I  was  sure  there  were  notice- 
able tears  in  my  eyes  and  I  felt 
rather  stupid.  I  muttered,  "Of 
course  she  has  my  permission.  That's 
wonderful."  It  was  a  struggle  to 
close  out  the  segment  smoothly. 

There  was  not  the  usual  banter 
in  the  studio  that  normally  followed 
a  taping  session  and  I  realized  that 
the  cameramen  and  other  techni- 
cians had  also  been  aflFected  by  the 
girl's  sincerity  and  generosity.  The 
director  came  into  the  studio,  forced 
a  grin,  and  asked,  "Shall  we  shoot 
it  over?  You  looked  as  if  you  were 
crying  at  the  end." 

"How  did  you  feel?"  I  retorted. 

"A  bit  like  crying  too,"  he  ad- 
mitted. 

"I'll  never  be  able  to  do  anything 
that  honest  again,"  I  said.  "It's  a 
definite  take." 

As  I  stepped  into  the  large  con- 
trol room  with  the  girl  I  found  that 
the  usual  subject  matter  of  the  tap- 
ing had  attracted  a  considerable 
audience  of  my  colleagues.  There 
were  many  misty  eyes  there,  also, 
and  a  strange  quietness  among  the 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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He  ^J)fCade  J^ncoln  J^ugh 


By  James  Aldredge 


The  16th  President  enjoys  a  Yankee's  dry  humor 


A  real  "character"  roamed  the  streets  of  New  York  about  one  hun- 
dred years  ago.  He  wore  his  hair  long,  and  many  turned  to  stare 
at  him  when  he  and  his  dog  "Milk"  went  on  a  stroll  down  Broadway. 
He  called  himself  Josh  Billings.  It  was  a  well-known  fact  that  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  had  laughed  uproariously  over  this  celebrity's  humor.  The 
man  in  the  White  House  enjoyed  his  "essais"  so  much  that  he  once 
went  so  far  as  to  read  one  of  them  aloud  to  his  Cabinet.  What  those 
stem-faced  gentlemen  thought  of  it  was  never  made  known. 

Who  was  Josh  Billings,  anyway?  Well,  he  came  from  New  England 
and  his  real  name  was  Henry  Wheeler  Shaw.  In  the  small  town  of 
Lanesboro,  Massachusetts,  where  he  grew  up,  his  father  was  the 
village  lawyer;  he  was  elected  state  senator  and  managed  Henry 
Clay's  unsuccessful  campaigns  for  the  Presidency. 

Josh  apparently  had  all  the  common  experiences  of  boyhood.  Only 
a  lad  who  got  around  would  have  been  able  to  say:  "Waiting  to 
be  whipt  iz  the  most  uninterestin  period  in  boyhood  life."  Or:  "The 
hornet  is  an  inflammable  buzzer,  sudden  in  his  impreshions  and  hasty 
in  his  conclusions  or  end."  Like  most  boys  Josh  must  have  Hked  dogs. 
He  once  went  on  record  to  the  effect  that  "a  dog  is  the  only  thing 
in  this  old  selfish  world  that  loves  you  more  than  he  does  himself." 
Josh  also  admitted:  "I  like  a  rat  terrier  with  his  hair  awl  combed 
forward,  his  eyes  on  fire,  his  tale  out  stiff,  evry  muscle  alive,  and  the 
entire  only  three  feet  from  a  rat  hole." 
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While  he  was  still  in  his  teens  Josh*s  parents  packed  him  off  to 
Hamilton  College  in  upper  New  York  State.  He  might  have  graduated, 
too,  if  on  one  of  his  homeward  journeys  he  hadn't  fallen  in  with  some 
Western  immigrants  and  heard  all  about  the  wonders  of  the  frontier 
country. 

There  was  no  holding  the  boy  after  that.  He  was  determined  to 
see  the  remote  regions  for  himself.  Realizing  the  situation,  the 
father  gave  him  $10  and  reluctantly  let  him  go.  For  the  next  ten 
years  Josh  was  in  all  sorts  of  places  and  turned  his  hand  to  many 
things.  He  worked  as  a  farmer,  a  coal  miner,  grocery  clerk,  even  as 
a  pilot  of  an  Ohio  River  steamboat.  But  after  a  while  the  West  lost 
its  charm.  In  1853  Josh  was  back  East,  and  settled  down  as  an 
auctioneer  and  real  estate  agent  in  Poughkeepsie,  New  York.  Fame 
caught  up  with  him  there  when  he  began  to  write  the  crazily  spelled 
funny  pieces  he  called  "essais." 

Artemus  Ward,  a  humorist  then  in  his  heyday,  helped  Josh  to 
find  a  publisher,  and  the  money  soon  began  to  roll  in  from  Josh 
Billings'  Sayings,  His  Farmers  Alhninax,  a  later  inspiration,  sold  more 
than  200,000  copies. 

In  later  days  Josh  cut  quite  a  figure.  He  was  able  to  live  in  a 
fine  apartment  in  New  York,  and  behind  a  dashing  team  —  "Tom 
and  Jerry'*  —  he  often  took  his  wife  driving  through  Central  Park. 
But  more  often  the  long-haired  wisecracker  and  his  dog  were  pointed 
out  on  Broadway,  where  Josh  enjoyed  passing  the  time  of  day  with 
Mr.  Bryant,  the  famous  poet. 

Once,  when  Josh  happened  to  be  in  Washington,  President  Chester 
Allan  Arthur  sent  for  him  to  have  dinner  at  the  White  House.  This 
was  just  one  of  the  many  recognitions  which  came  to  the  man  who 
could  say  something  as  good  as:  "The  man  who  is  as  kind  and  cour- 
teous to  his  office  boy  as  he  is  to  a  millionaire  is  a  gentleman." 

In  the  fall  of  1885,  when  Josh's  health  began  to  fail,  his  doctor 
recommended  a  trip  to  California.  The  long  journey  had  a  sad  ending. 
Lanesboro  folks,  reading  about  Josh's  fatal  apoplectic  stroke,  made 
ready  to  welcome  their  old  neighbor  home  for  the  last  time. 

Fashions  in  humor  change.  That  explains  why  Josh  Billings'  books 
no  longer  go  out  of  libraries.  But  human  nature  remains  the  same, 
and  Josh's  dry  Yankee  wit  is  still  good  for  some  quiet  chuckles.  His 
simple,  homely  philosophy  goes  especially  well  in  these  tense  times. 
Here  are  some  samples : 

If  yu  are  handsum,  cultivate  your  boots;   if  yu  are  homely,   hoe 
your  branes. 
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There  aint  but  phew  good  judges  ov  humor,  and  they  all  differ 
about  it. 

The  best  time  to  set  a  hen  is  when  the  hen  is  reddy. 

If  I  can  have  plenty  of  makrel  for  breakfast  I  can  generally  make 
the  other  two  meals  out  ov  cold  water. 

It  is  better  to  know  less  than  to  know  so  much  that  aint  so. 

Employment  is  the  grate  boon  ov  life.  A  man  with  nothing  to  do 
iz  not  half  so  interesting  az  a  ripening  turnip. 

Next  to  a  kleer  conshience,  for  solid  comfort,  giv  me  a  pair  ov  eazy 
boots. 

It*s  the  wheel  that  squeaks  the  loudest  gets  the  grease.  ■  ■ 


PURSUIT 

( Continued  from  page  43 ) 

girl  look.  I  can  say  this  because  I 
am   actually  off-duty." 

Wow!  Except  for  the  unifoiTn  he 
might  have  been  any  attractive  boy 
in  class.  Anyway,  he  was  in  uni- 
form because  he  believed  the  way 
he  did!  He  even  stopped  to  help  at 
a  traffic  light  when  he  was  off  duty. 
Maybe  he  thought  the  way  he  did 
because  of  his  heritage  of  the  grand- 
father who  walked  the  beat.  I  said, 
"Let's  go  up  the  road  to  the  filling 
station,  and  I  will  call  my  folks  and 
tell  them  I  am  bringing  someone  for 
dinner.  Daddy  will  want  to  meet 
you! 

I  looked  at  his  happy  grin  and 
thought  about  how  much  one's  feel- 
ings can  change  in  a  short  time.  It 
all    depends    on    the    circumstances. 


A  CHILD'S  REWARD 

( Continued  from  page  51 ) 
rugged,  worldly-wise  group.  Sev- 
eral came  over  to  shake  the  girl's 
hand  or  pat  her  head.  One  said  to 
me  flatly,  "If  I  didn't  know  better 
I  would  say  you  had  the  whole  thing 
set  up.  I  guess  we'll  all  have  to  think 
twice  before  judging  people  too 
quickly  in  the  future." 

The  next  day  I  went  with  Soon- 
hee  and  her  mother  to  Seoul's  huge 
South  Gate  market  where  we  pur- 
chased the  pencils  and  notebooks. 
And  not  just  $20  worth.  A  spon- 
taneous collection  from  the  person- 
nel of  the  station  had  provided 
enough  money  to  keep  Soonhee's 
classmates  in  school  supplies  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  But  what  Soon- 
hee  had  provided  us,  an  enlighten- 
ing look  at  our  own  preconceived 
ideas  and  prejudices,  would  last  a 
lot   longer.  ■  ■ 
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Rx  for  the 


By  Mariana  L.  Brierton 


Dismal  D's! 


Ever  had  'em?  The  dismal  D's? 
Disappointment?  Discourage- 
ment? Gone  a  few  rounds  with  de- 
feat? Despair?  How  about  just  plain 
old  "down-in-the-dumps"?  Sure! 
Everyone  has.  And  many  times  the 
best  way  to  combat  any  or  all  of 
these  dreadful  D's  is  to  have  an 
example  or  some  definite  comparison 
to  place  alongside  one's  own  particu- 
lar stumbling  block.  So,  I've  made  a 
private  mental  listing  of  exactly 
what  to  measure  each  of  my  D's 
with,  and  it's  been  a  big  help.  In- 
stead of  only  thinking  that  this  is 
''the  worst  thing  that  could  possibly 
happen,"  or  "why  must  it  always  be 
uphill  for  me?"  I  try  to  stop  quietly 
for  a  moment  and  look  at  my  list. 

I   Disappointment 

I       I  picture  a  nineteen-year-old  Viet- 
I  nam  veteran  in  a  large  hospital  ward 
,  who  is  receiving  the   best   possible 
;  care   plus   all   the   therapy   and   re- 
habilitation that  can  be  given.  But 
having  been   intimately   acquainted 
with  hospitals  also,  I  know  there  is 


no  medicine  like  the  familiar  face 
of  a  loved  one  coming  for  a  visit. 
It  makes  all  the  difference.  So  with 
this  battle-scarred  man  who  struggles 
to  both  get  acquainted  and  to  learn 
a  new  way  of  dealing  with  his  physi- 
cal abilities  now  altered  so  drastical- 
ly. He  eagerly  awaits  the  first  visit 
from  his  wife  and  father.  Suddenly 
though,  there's  no  conventional  hap- 
py ending.  The  wife  comes  only  to 
ask  for  a  divorce.  The  father  has 
just  a  single  question:  how  long  will 
the  disability  checks  keep  coming? 
And  now,  loss  of  both  legs  and  the 
sight  of  one  eye  is  coupled  with 
the  merciless  blasting  of  happy  ex- 
pectations as  this  young  Marine  suf- 
fers more  cruel  and  devastating 
disappointment. 

The  words  of  Paul  come  to  mind. 
"I  had  no  rest  in  my  spirit"  (2  Cor. 
2:13  KJV).  He,  too,  experienced 
much  afiliction  and  anguish  of  mind 
and  heart,  but  continually  turned 
to  his  Lord  for  strength.  Always,  in 
even  the  most  desperate  disappoint- 
ments, we  can  still  find  faith  and 
hope  to  keep  going  in  Christ  —  with 
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his  help,  by  his  grace,  for  his  glory. 
It  may  be  in  the  seemingly  most 
unbearable  circumstances  that  one 
comes  to  find  him  as  never  before 
as  one  is  comforted  by  him  and  dis- 
covers the  fullness  of  his  love.  Dis- 
appointment can  turn  to  disillusion- 
ment, or  disappointment  can  turn 
into  his  appointment.  We  have  the 
wonderful  assurance  that  he  is  with 
us  always.  Paul  could  bravely  and 
truthfully  say,  "All  men  forsook  me 
.  .  .  Notwithstanding  the  Lord  stood 
with  me  and  strengthened  me"  (2 
Tim.  4:16,  17  KJV).  In  Christ,  I 
am  able  to  withstand  disappoint- 
ments that  come,  and  to  give  thanks 
for  the  triumphs  as  well  as  the  trials. 

Discouragement 

I  once  read  that  Thomas  Edison 
worked  on  the  invention  of  the  light 
bulb  for  five  years.  Not  five  weeks 
or  five  months,  but  five  long  years. 
Yet  in  all  that  time  and  during  the 
hundreds  of  experiments  which  were 
tried  and  failed,  Edison  never 
thought  of  them  as  failures  or  wasted 
days.  He  simply  said  he  had  "found 
another  way  which  didn't  work." 
What  a  really  tremendous  attitude 
of  mind  and  spirit!  Not  to  be  greatly 
upset  or  unstrung  when  what  we  are 
trying  to  accomplish  seems  to  go 
against  us,  but  to  keep  our  confi- 
dence and  a  sweet  disposition,  re- 
main thankful  for  the  successes  that 
have  come,  and  be  persistent  in  our 
efforts  to  finish  the  task  at  hand  in 
the  best  possible  way!  Right  from 
the  start,  we  must  be  willing  to  ad- 
mit that  by  ourselves  we  cannot 
achieve  life's  goals,  but  that  only  as 
we  ask  for  Christ's  guidance  will  he 


be  able  to  work  in  us  and  through 
us,  and  that  he  alone  can  bring  that 
perfect  fulfillment  we  seek.  And  one 
more  thing!  We  must  be  willing  to 
really  put  into  everyday  practice 
that  most  important  grain-of-mus- 
tard-seed  faith  which  our  Lord 
promises  will  move  any  mountain 
of  need.  And  with  which  "nothing 
shall  be  impossible"  unto  us.  With 
his  help,  I  will  not  let  discourage- 
ment stop  me! 

Despair 

There's  a  remarkable  true  story 
of  a  woman  and  her  husband  who 
lived  in  the  wilds  of  the  Far  North. 
She  was  pregnant  for  the  first  time 
and,  naturally,  this  couple  planned 
to  make  the  long  trip  back  to  a 
more  civilized  area  so  she  could 
have  her  child  in  a  hospital.  Late 
that  summer  the  husband  had  to 
leave  unexpectedly  on  some  urgent 
business,  but  that  seemed  of  no  con- 
cern since  he  would  be  back  in 
plenty  of  time  to  take  his  wife  the 
many  miles  to  the  nearest  town  and 
long  before  bad  weather  and  the 
winter  months  closed  in  on  them. 
He  had  anticipated  being  gone  for 
only  a  few  weeks.  However,  a  month 
went  by,  and  he  did  not  return. 
Several  more  weeks,  and  now  the 
fall  season  with  its  noticeable 
changes  was  very  evident.  Another 
month.  Then  she  knew  her  husband 
would  never  reach  her  —  at  least, 
not  in  time  to  make  their  intended 
journey.  She  realized  something  else, 
too.  As  the  first  snows  obliterated 
the  landscape,  he  would  not  even 
have  a  chance  to  get  back  to  her. 
She    would    have    her    baby  —  she 
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^ould  be  alone.  And  the  worry  and 

ixiety   over   her   husband's   safety, 

rhat  had  happened  to  him,  was  in 

;elf  an  almost  terrifying  and  total 

>ncern. 

This  woman,  however,  was  de- 
irmined  not  to  simply  give  up. 
There  was  too  much  at  stake  both 
for  herself  and  for  the  life  of  her 
unborn  child.  She  placed  Tierself 
completely  in  God's  hands  and  pro- 
ceeded to  make  preparations  in  every 
way  possible  for  the  coming  birth 
of  a  son  or  daughter  which  both 
she  and  her  husband  wanted  so 
much.  In  quietness  and  confidence 
in  her  Lord  was  her  strength,  and 
she  devoted  all  energy,  skill,  and 
ingenuity  to  surviving  as  she  went 
about  her  duties  —  praying  also  for 
he  husband's  safe  return.  When  the 
time  finally  arrived  for  delivery,  she 
was  ready.  She  did  not  collapse  with 
fright,  she  knew  "in  Whom  she  had 
believed."  And  from  this  woman's 
unusual  ordeal  came  great  courage 
—  plus  a  fine  baby  girl!  Despite  the 
frightening  circumstances,  her  total 
dependence  on  God-given  resources, 
abilities,  and  common  sense  saw  her 
bravely  through  her  dilemma.  Per- 
severance overcame  panic  —  faith 
wiped  out  fear.  When  spring  came 
again  to  that  isolated  cabin  home, 
her  joy  was  complete  as  her  hus- 
band, now  recovered  from  injuries 
sustained  in  an  accident,  was  able 
to  rejoin  her  for  the  happiest  reunion 
one  can  possibly  imagine!  "Fear  thou 
not;  for  I  am  with  thee:  be  not  dis- 
mayed; for  I  am  thy  God:  I  will 
strengthen  thee;  yea,  I  will  help 
thee:  yea,  I  will  uphold  thee  with 
the  right  hand  of  my  righteousness" 


(Isaiah  41:10  KJV).  How  beauti- 
fully these  words  apply  to  this  situa- 
tion! It  is  impossible  to  live  in  de- 
spair and  to  live  in  Christ  at  the 
same  time. 

Defeat 

For  this  particular  bugaboo, 
there's  only  one  course  of  action: 
To  "fight  the  good  fight  of  faith" 
and  to  be  armed  with  a  fighting 
spirit  like  that  of  John  Paul  Jones. 
Remember  him?  The  other  ships 
had  all  deserted  the  scene,  and  when 
he  was  asked  to  surrender  as  his 
own  was  sinking  beneath  him,  he 
said  boldly,  "I  have  not  yet  begun 
to  fight."  And  he  proceeded  to  ram 
his  water-logged  vessel  into  the 
British  man-of-war.  In  no  time  the 
battle  was  over.  A  sure  defeat  had 
been  turned  into  an  unforgettable 
victory.  Even  though  circumstances 
were  100  percent  against  John  Paul, 
his  refuse-to-be-conquered  spirit  was 
of  utmost  importance  in  leading  him 
to  such  a  complete  naval  turnabout. 
At  one  time  or  another  most  every- 
one is  downed  for  the  count  by  re- 
verses in  life.  Rejections  and  hard 
situations  come  to  us  all.  Fear  of 
defeat  paralyzes  our  best  efforts  or 
conditions  our  every  act  unless  we 
determine  to  put  aside  all  dread  and 
apprehension.  Good  to  use  a  little 
humor,  too;  dare  to  employ  that 
wonderful  weapon  of  the  angels, 
and  if  possible,  laugh  at  one's  self 
a  bit.  And  why  not  finally  convert 
all  those  past  defeats  into  an  all-out 
thrust  toward  one's  goal?  A  real 
moon  shot  at  success!  Determina- 
tion to  succeed  of  the  I-haven't-even- 
started-to-fight  kind,  plus  asking  God 
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to  take  the  controls,  cannot  finally 
fail.  With  him,  my  Lord  and  my 
God  always  by  my  side,  defeat  is 
not  for  me! 

Down-in-the-Dumps 

Probably  two  kinds  of  this  malady 
—  plain  old  ordinary,  could-be-any- 
day  dumps,  or  a  more  sophisticated 
and  severe  type!  Like  those  black, 
miserable,  I-gotta-be-the-most-un- 
lucky-person-in-the-world  and  the 
sky-is-falling-in  dumps!  So,  O.K. 
First,  how  about  trying  to  take 
things  a  little  less  seriously  —  letting 
go  a  little.  There's  always  that  pro- 
verbial silver  lining  to  think  about, 
and  even  better,  so  many  of  God's 
wonderful  promises  to  "set  your  mind 
to."  They  were  all  made  just  for  me, 
just  for  you,  to  cling  to  and  give  us 
hope  any  time  we  need  it.  Maybe, 
too,  it's  good  for  "the  dumps"  to 
try  what  the  French  call  "au  petit 
honheur'*  the  little  happiness,  a 
modest  joy  —  some  friends  in  for 
dinner,  a  walk  at  sunset,  listening  to 
that  particular  music  which  has  a 
special  meaning. 

Asked  what  he  would  do  if  he 
had  only  five  days  to  live.  Will 
Rogers  replied  he'd  live  each  day, 
one  at  a  time.  And  not  holding  a 
post  mortem  over  the  mistakes  of  the 


past  is  a  marvelous  medicine  to  re- 
member for  anyone  who  does  not 
wish  to  spend  a  long  sentence  way 
down  there  in  the  dumps.  With  Will 
Rogers,  live  each  day,  one  at  a  time 
and  by  so  doing  see  the  beauty  of 
it,  the  goodness  in  it.  After  all, 
isn't  this  the  day  God  has  made? 
Didn't  he  create  us?  As  for  unborn 
tomorrows,  certainly,  planning  is  im- 
portant, but  still  we  get  only  one 
day  to  live  at  a  time.  If  we  fill  it 
with  thankfulness,  whether,  we're 
down  or  up,  joy  and  peace  will  sure- 
ly be  ours  in  God's  own  way  and 
time.  God  didn't  create  me  for 
"dumpy"  living  —  he  made  me  for 
himself!  And  his  narrow  way  never 
leads  down,  but  always  up! 

Out  of  your  experiences  and  en- 
counters, reading  and  research,  make 
your  own  list  of  comparisons  for  the 
dark,  dismal  days  that  inevitably 
manage  to  find  us  all.  And  then, 
look  up!  Above  any  storm,  there 
is  forever  that  other  world  where 
sunlight  is  eternal,  where  the  light 
of  him  who  came  that  we  might  be 
one  with  him  is  available  to  all  who 
call  on  his  name.  You  cannot  let  the 
darkness  out.  But  he  can  let  the 
light  in.  Christ,  the  true  light  of  the 
world,  will  make  all  the  darkness 
disappear. 


Discussion  Helps 

Biblical  Material:  1  Cor.  10:13 

1.  The  five  "Dismal  D's"  enumerated  in  this  article  are,  as  Paul 
remarks,  "common  to  man."  What  has  been  your  experience  with 
them?  Can  you  recall  your  deepest  moments  of  disappointment?  De- 
feat? Discouragement?  Despair?  Being  down  in  the  dumps?  What  were 
the  circumstances?  How  did  you  handle  the  situation?  What  did  you 
learn  from  it? 

2.  What  counsel  would  you  offer  others? 
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Worth  Repeating 


KNOWLEDGE  is  power  only  if  a  man  knows  which  facts  not  to 
bother  about. — Robert  Lynd,  quoted  in  Literary  Cavalcade 

It's  a  lot  easier  to  get  credit  than  be  one. — Millie-Grams 

A  draft  is  something  only  the  elderly  used  to  try  to  keep  out  of. 
— Millie-Grams 

Conform  is  what  teen-agers  spend  their  high  school  years  fighting  to 
do,  so  they  can  go  to  college  and  fight  against  it — Millie-Grams 

An  ungrateful  man  is  like  a  hog  under  a  tree  eating  acorns,  but  never 
looking  up  to  see  where  they  came  from. — Timothy  Dexter. 

Prayer  and  patience  can  often  turn  a  gnawing  problem  into  a  knowing 
answer. — Ward's  Words. 

Spiritual   growth   soars  when   we   have   prayed   up,   made   up,    and 
paid  up. — Ward^  Words. 

Prejudice  is  a  disease  characterized  by  hardening  of  the  categories. 
— Ward's  Words. 

We  must  be  anchored  in  self-discipline  if  we  are  to  venture  success- 
fully in  freedom. — Harold  Kohn,  The  Tinsel  and  the  Hay, 

To  find  ourselves  and  renew  ourselves,   we  need  to  get  away  oc- 
casionally to  practice  the  art  of  unthinking. — Wilford  A.  Peterson 

There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun!  The  best  new  ideas  are  adapta- 
tions or  combinations  of  older  ones. — Supervision. 
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News  in  Pictures 


Sergeant  Major  Ernest  C  Bradley 
USA  (Retired)  receives  the  Vietnamese 
CIVIL  ACTION  MEDAL  from  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio's  Mayor  M.  E.  Sensen- 
brenner  who  is  aso  a  Presbyterian 
clergyman.  A  33rd  degree  Mason,  Sgt. 
Bradley  served  in  the  Army  for  thirty 
years. 


Chaplain  (CPT)  David  Kirk,  USAF, 
bicycles  out  to  the  flight  line  at  UBON 
RTAFB,  ThaUand.  A  United  Method- 
ist, he  is  a  versatile  sports  enthusiast 
who  spends  all  his  time  with  the 
troops.  "To  be  effective,"  he  says,  "a 
chaplain  has  to  be  accessible." 


Chaplain  (CPT)  Don  C.  Shepanski, 
USAF,  "the  pizza  priest"  of  Korat 
RTAFB,  Thailand.  Fr.  Don  is  Director 
of  "Shakey's  Far  East,"  a  lounge-snack 
bar-entertainment  center  he  estab- 
lished. Here  he  exercises  both  his 
pastoral   and  his  culinary  skiUs. 


Chaplains  of  three  Faiths  at  work  in  the  VA  Hospital  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah.  Ministering  on  a  ward  are,  L-R:  Chaplain  Michael  Winterer,  Roman 
Catholic;  Chaplain  Boyd  W.  Winterton,  Latter  Day  Saints;  Chaplain  A.  M. 
Beaudoin,  American  Baptist. 


During  a  trip  to  Saufley  Field,  Fla., 
the  Navy  Chief  of  Chaplains,  RADM 
Francis  L.  Garrett  and  his  wife  visit 
their  daughter.  Ensign  Margaret  Gar- 
rett. Public  Affairs  Officer  for  Train- 
ing Squadron  ONE. 
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7^  ^chA  C^^le*u!Uut 


^  February  is  known  as  Presidents*  month  because  three  Presidents,  Washing- 

ton, Lincoln,  and  Harrison  were  bom  during  it.  Lent  begins  on  February 
16th. 
Feb.      1.  First  meeting  of  the  Supreme  Court,   1790,  Chief  Justice  John 

Jay  presiding. 
Feb.     2.  Groundhog  day.  If  he  sees  his  shadow,  he  knows  that  spring  is 
still  six  weeks  away. 

Feast  of  the  Presentation  of  Jesus  in  the  Temple. 
Feb.     3.  Four  Chaplains  Memorial  Day.  On  this  day  in  1943  George  Fox, 
Alexander  Goode,  Clark  Poling,  and  John  Washington  sacrificed 
lifebelt  and  life  in  the  torpedoing  of  U.S.S.  Dorchester. 
Feb.     5.  Roger  Williams,  founder  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  cham- 
pion of  religious  liberty,  arrived  in  America  in  1631. 
Fifth  Sunday  after  Epiphany. 

WILLIAM   HENRY  HARRISON,  our  9th  President,  bom  this 
day  in  1773.  He  died  after  only  one  month  in  office. 
Thomas  A.  Edison  born,  1847. 

ABRAHAM   LINCOLN,   the   Great  Emancipator   and  our   16th 
President,  bom  in  Kentucky  on  this  day  in  1809. 
Sixth  Sunday  after  Epiphany.  Brotherhood  Week  begins. 
St.  Valentine's  Day. 

The  Battleship  Maine  is  blown  up,  1898;  the  Spanish-American 
War  begins. 

Susan  B.  Anthony  born,  1820.  Up  with  Women's  Lib! 
Ash  Wednesday.  The  penitential  season  of  Lent  begins. 
John   Bunyan's   immortal   Pilgrim's  Progress  published  this   day 
in  1768. 

First  Sunday  in  Lent. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  our  Founding  Father  and  first  Presi- 
dent, born  this  day  in  1732,  240  years  ago. 
Feast  of  St.  Matthias.  He  was  elected  to  replace  Judas  who  be- 
trayed Jesus.   (Acts  1:20-26) 
Second  Sunday  in  Lent. 

Birthday  of  Sir  Wilfred  T.  Grenfell,  1865.  The  work  of  this  re- 
nowned English  doctor  in  Labrador  still  lives  in  the  Grenfell 
Missions. 
Feb.  29.  Leap  Year!  366  days  in  1972  instead  of  365. 
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Alleluia,  the  Bison  Glee  Club,  Warren  M.  Angell,  Director.  Word 
Records,  Waco,  Texas  76703.  WST-8556-LP,  Stereo. 

In  this  Word  release  the  Bison  Glee  Club  presents  an  attractive 
program  of  religious  music;  several  of  the  numbers  were  written  or 
arranged  especially  for  the  Club.  Among  these  are  "Alleluia,"  written 
by  Dr.  Angell,  and  smoothly  and  spaciously  presented  by  male  voices; 
"Speak  to  My  Heart,"  arranged  by  Ken  Davidson  and  showing  fine 
alternation  between  men's  and  women's  voices;  and  a  somewhat 
stylized  version  of  "He's  Got  the  Whole  World,"  arranged  by  Dr. 
Angell.  The  Russian  origin  of  "Salvation  Is  Created"  comes  through 
beautifully.  I  also  liked  this  record's  presentation  of  "Deep  River," 
and  "Come,  Come,  Ye  Saints." 

The  Bright  New  Sound  of  the  National  Gospel  Band,  conducted  by 
Mundell  Lowe,  and  produced  by  Lowe  and  Chet  Hagan.  Canaan 
Records,  Waco,  Texas  CAS-9701-LP,  Stereo. 

Presented  as  a  response  to  the  Psalmist's  injunction  "Make  a  joy- 
ful noise  unto  the  Lord,"  this  record  is  Mundell  Lowe's  effort  to 
"bridge  the  generation  gap  between  the  traditional  gospel  singing 
groups  and  the  young  —  to  take  some  of  the  best  gospel  songs  we 
have  and  to  put  them  into  purely  instrumental  form."  Perhaps  the 
two  most  striking  among  the  twelve  offerings  are  "The  Old  Rugged 
Cross,"  featuring  a  majestic  piano  treatment  by  Larry  Muhoberac, 
and  "Brighten  the  Corner,"  carried  by  a  star-studded  brass  section  and 
accented  by  the  "soul  tambourine"  of  Sandra  Crouch. 
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Books  Are  Friendly  Things 


(Note:  Books  reviewed  here  can  often  be  purchased  at  book  counters  on  or 
near  military  installations,  and  always  by  writing  the  publisher.) 
The  Sleeping  Giant:   Arousing  Church  Power  in  America,  by  Robert  K. 
Hudnut,  Harper  &  Row,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016.  1971.  164 
pages.  $5.95  cloth. 

This  is  not  a  friendly  book.  Robert  Hudnut  afflicts  the  comfortable  with 
surgical  skill  and  devastating  effect.  An  angry  Presbyterian  clergyman,  he 
holds  that  "it  is  high  time  the  Church  got  tough"  (p.  20).  He  is  a  driven 
man  with  a  passion  for  justice  which  he  defines  as  "fulfilling  the  demands 
of  a  relationship"  and  "estabfishing  community"  (p.  48).  His  indictment 
goes  beyond  Pierre  Burton's  ( in  The  Comfortable  Pew ) :  "Too  long  have 
American  churches  seduced  people  for  Christ."  "The  standards  of  a  Boy 
Scout  troop  are  higher  than  those  of  the  Christian  Church"  (p.  2).  In 
staccato  prose  that  leaves  one  breatiiless  he  spells  out  what  a  "church  that 
means  business"  will  require.  "Every  church  member  is  called  to  study. 
He  is  called  to  share.  He  is  called  to  serve"  (p.  23).  I  could  not  put  this 
book  down  and  found  it,  if  sometimes  simplistic,  tellingly  accurate  and 
chillingly  hard-nosed  about  what  it  means  to  be  a  church  member.  On  its 
terms  the  church  will,  as  in  its  early,  persecuted  days,  again  become  a  tiny 
corps,  martyrdombound.  One  senses  that  had  he  been  present  centuries  ago, 
Mr.  Hudnut  would  have  voted  against  the  readmission  to  membership 
of  those  who  had  lapsed  under  persecution.  A  disciple  of  Saul  Alinsky,  he 
insists  that  "division  is  healthy,"  and  ultimately,  "the  way  to  unity."  What 
other  organization  enforces  no  demands  upon  its  members?  Not  business; 
not  clubs;  not  government.  How  then,  can  tlie  church  expect  respect? 
Yet,  Mr.  Hudnut  retains  a  high  regard  for  the  church's  potential.  The 
Sleeping  Giant,  whose  vast  resources  he  delineates,  can  be  a  "third  force  in 
America." 

This  is  a  powerful,  disturbing  book,  one  witii  great  validity.  Yet,  in 
the  most  perfectly  just  society  the  soul  will  hunger  for  communion  with 
God.  In  an  otherwise  fine  chapter  on  "the  Church  and  Peace  Within," 
Hudnut  ignores  prayer  as  adoration.  He  is  no  contemplative.  He  prefers 
Ignatius  Loyola  and  a  regimented  Christian  elite,  ceaselessly  to  work  for 
justice  in  this  world  though  obedience,  self-sacrifice,  and,  as  he  anticipates, 
defeat.  He  has  a  full  appreciation  of  the  element  of  paradox  in  the  Gospel. 
But  one  must  firmly  reject  his  claim  that  "anything  goes  to  enable  Jesus 
to  rule"  (p.  20).  He  does  not  satisfy  on  the  charge  of  "autocracy,"  and 
Item  four  of  his  "Church  Plan"  (p.  154)  specifying  that  it  be  written 
(and  presumably  imposed)  by  the  local  church's  pastor  cannot  but  raise 
the  specter  of  a  return  to  Geneva.  — E.I.S. 
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Prayers 


On  Ash  Wednesday 
Almighty  and  everlasting  Cod,  who  hates  nothing  that  you  have 
made,  and  forgives  the  sins  of  all  who  are  penitent,  create  and  make 
in  us  new  and  contrite  hearts,  that  we,  worthily  lamenting  our  sins 
and  acknowledging  our  wretchedness,  may  obtain  of  you,  God  of  all 
mercy,  perfect  forgiveness  and  peace;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 


On  the  Night  Before  Entering  an  R  and  R  Port 

Almighty  and  eternal  Cod,  we  want  to  express  our  thanks  for  the 
blessings  of  safety  and  success  which  we  enjoyed  at  sea.  We  ask  that 
these  blessings  continue,  both  as  we  go  ashore  tomorrow  and  as  we 
continue  our  work  in  the  weeks  to  come. 

And  please.  Lord,  when  we  go  ashore  tomorrow,  do  not  let  us  be 
so  blinded  by  our  feelings  as  to  betray  our  intelligence.  We  are  all 
old  enough  to  know  right  from  wrong.  Do  not  let  us  act  like  children 
in  a  candy  store,  but  rather  like  mature  men.  Let  us  enjoy  the  kind- 
ness and  hospitality  of  these  good  people,  but  never  permit  us  to  in- 
sult them  by  abusing  their  women  or  their  wine.  Every  nation,  no 
matter  how  great  or  small,  has  its  share  of  people  who  try  to  cheat 
and  steal,  who  try  to  sell  us  everything  from  imitation  souvenirs  to 
imitation  love.  Help  us  avoid  judging  this  nation  by  the  low  stand- 
ards of  these  few  .  .  .  just  as  we  hope  these  people  will  not  judge  us 
by  the  low  standards  of  some  few  of  us  who  in  weakness  will  fail  to 
act  like  mature  gentlemen. 

Be  mindful,  O  Lord,  of  our  loved  ones  at  home  and  do  not  let  me 
do  anything  ashore  which  will  betray  the  trust  they  have  in  me  .  .  . 
and  please  do  not  let  me  do  anything  that  will  lessen  my  ability  to 
love  them  ...  or  make  me  less  worthy  of  their  love. 

In  you,  O  Cod,  we  place  our  trust.  Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Jude  R.  Senieur,  CHC,  USN.  (By  permission.) 


Lord,  revive  thy  Church  —  beginning  with  me! 
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Walking  down  the  street  with  a 
friend  one  day,  a  professor  passed  a 
large  fish  store  where  a  fine  catch  of 
codfish,  with  mouths  wide  open  and 
eyes  staring,  were  arranged  in  a  row. 
The  professor  stopped,  looked  at 
them  and  clutching  his  friend  by 
the  arm  exclaimed:  "Heavens,  that 
reminds  me — I  should  be  teaching 
a  class." 
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"You've     been    attending    too    many 
banquets  lately^  Sir  Lancelot  .  .  .  !" 


"How  would  you  like  your  hair 
cut?"  the  barber  asked. 

"Just  like  my  dad's,"  replied  the 
little  boy,  "and  be  sure  to  leave  that 
round  hole  on  top  where  his  head 
comes  through." 

"I  hear  you  have  a  boy  in  college. 
Is  he  going  to  become  a  doctor,  an 
engineer,  or  a  lawyer?" 

"That  I  do  not  know,"  was  the 
slow,  wistful  answer.  "Right  now  the 
big  question  is:  Is  he  going  to  be- 
come a  sophomore?" — Grit, 

"Isn't  that  your  uncle  jogging  in 
front  of  the  beer  tavern?" 

"Yeah.  His  doctor  told  him  to  exer- 
cise at  the  joints." 

A  girl  met  an  old  flame  who  had 
turned  her  down  when  she  proposed. 
She  decided  to  snub  him. 

"Sorry,"  she  murmured  when  the 
hostess  introduced  him  to  her,  "I 
didn't  get  your  name." 

"I  know  you  didn't,"  replied  the 
ex-boyfriend,  "but  you  certainly  tried 
hard  enough." 

The  girl  married  a  rather  tight- 
fisted  young  man  but  resolved  to  deal 
with  her  husband's  stinginess  with 
humor  and  grace.  But  her  resolu- 
tion was  rudely  shaken  as  she  looked 
at  her  meager  first  month's  allowance 
check. 

"I'm  going  to  have  this  photo- 
graphed, dear,"  she  tenderly  said. 

"As  a  sort  of  memento  of  our  mar- 
riage?" the  groom  inquired. 

"No,  dear,"  the  bride  sweetly  re- 
plied, "so  I  can  have  it  enlarged 
before  I  cash  it." 
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